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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


WILLIAM  PITT. 

p  i  *.  «  #  , 

S  I  R, 

In  prefenting  you  with  the  following  Efiays  I  do 
not  offer  an  apology  for  the  trouble  which  they  may 
give  you ;  for,  in  the  a£t  of  doing  it,  I  feel  that  I 
am  performing  an  eflential  duty  to  my  country,  by 
Eating  to  thofe  who  have  the  charge  of  government 
a  number  of  circumftances  of  which  they  are  not* 
perhaps  fufficiently  aware,  but  with  which  they 
ought  to  be  minutely  acquainted.  I  do  it  alfo  in  the 
firm  belief  of  their  meeting  with  your  approbation ; 
and  that  the  objects  which  they  hold  forth  will 
fcarcely  fail  to  receive  your  fupport. 

Although  the  whole  of  what  I  have  faid  is  com- 
prifed  in  three  general  heads  or  divifions,  you  will 
at  once  perceive,  that  they  advert,  with  fufficient  mi- 
nutenefs,  to  all  that  can  be  conceived  to  relate  to  the 
general  fafety  and  welfare  of  the  realm. 

You  will  likewife  perceive,  that,  in  various  parts 
of  this  production,  things  are  noticed  and  propo fed, 
which,  either  from  their  being  new,  or  not  generally 
the  fubjed  of  difcuflion,  may,  by  thofe  who  read  fu- 
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pcrficially,  be  judged  to  have  in  view  the  introdtre- 
( tion  of  innovation,  or  what  is  commonly  termed  re¬ 
form.  But  it  will  not.  Sir,  efcape  your  penetration,- 
that  he  who  can  with  anxiety  endeavour  to  promote 
the  various  plans  of  public  utility,  to  which  only  thefe 
ebfervations  relate*  can  have  no  hazardous  reform  in 

s  1 

contemplation. 

Although  in  thefe  times,  however,  while  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  is  (till  difturbed,  sind  no  two  men  agree 
on  what  is  beft,  it  mull  be  the  defire  of  all  good  ci¬ 
tizens  to  avoid  every  political  reform,  which,  even  in 
the  attempt,  might  bring  ruin  on  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  conftitution ;  yet,  believing,  as  1  do,  that 
every  period  is  proper  for  meliorating  the  condition 
of  mankind,  and  that  times  of  difficulty  are  the  beft 
for  fcbemcs  being  brought  forth  with  this  interefling 
©bjed  in  view,  when  thofe  who  are  in  indigence,  or 
otherwife  in  diftrcfs,  more  particularly  require  tQ  be 
foiaced,  I  have,  from  this  and  other  confiderations, 
been  induced  to  offer  feme  views  and  mea fores  to 
your  attention;  which,  if  fully  carried  into  elfed, 
will  afford,  as  I  have  much  reafon  to  believe,  fads* 
jfodion  and  joy  to  the  whole  nation ;  and,  as  a  con- 
fequence  thereof,'  would  with  much  certainty  tend, 
even  with  more  than  all  the  reftridive  laws  that  can 
be  made,  or  the  moil  formidable  armaments  that 
can  be  raifed,  to  give  full  fecurity  to  the  nation,  both 
againft  commotions  at  home,  and  invafion  from 
abroad. 

The  rage  for  political  innovation,  with  which? 
.  i  mankind 
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mankind  have  for  fome  time  pad  been  convulfed,  has 
happiiy,  i  hope,  in  Great  Britain,  pad  its  height.  To 
the  fteady  conduct  that  has  been  purfued,  during  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  this  calamity,  all  mud  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  fecurity  in  which 
tve  have  remained  ;  but,  that  we  may  continue  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  arifing  from  this  repofe,  more  mud 
be  done,  otherwife  all  that  we  have  gained  may¬ 
be  quickly  loft :  nor  will  the  talk  be  either  difficult 
or  tedious.  In  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  obferva- 
tions  thofe  means  are  detailed  from  which  alone, 
perhaps*  complete  fecurity  on  this  point  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  i  and  they  are  fhortly  thefe :  Let  ail  afTefT- 
inents  be  levied  more  equally  than  hitherto  they 
have  been,  by  placing  them  entirely  on  income,  and 
not  on  articles  of  confumption,  and  proportionally 
more  on  thofe  who  are  highly  opulent  than  on  the 
middle  or  lower  orders  of  the  people.  Let  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  finking  fund,  and  of  other  plans  that 
may  be  purfued  for  the  reduction  of  out  public  debt, 
have  it  in  view  to  lefifen  the  taxes  to  a  certain  amount 
yearly  which  have  already  been  placed  upon  con- 
fumption,  fo  that  the  prefent  generation  may  imme¬ 
diately  derive  advantage  from  the  meafure ;  and  let 
full  encouragement  be  given  to  all  that  relates  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  j  by  which  our  lands 
would  be  rendered  more  productive,  abundance  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  inhabitants,  our  population  increafed, 
and  more  patriotTm  and  public  virtue  inftilled  into 
the  minds  of  all  clafles  of  men  than  they  are  ever 

A  4.  likely 
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likely  to  pofTefs  while  their  views  are  entirely  placed 
on  the  purfuit  of  thofe  extenfive  fortunes  which  they 
are  now,  perhaps,  too  frequently,  enabled  to  accu¬ 
mulate  ;  and  the  moft  important  advantages  will  be 
'  gained* 

A  more  complete  application  to  agricultural  pur- 
fuits  than  of  late  has  been  encouraged  in  England, 
would  give  a  different  turn  to  the  public  mind.  It 
would  quickly  tend  to  remove  that  fpirit  of  turbu¬ 
lence  from  the  people,  which,  in  other  employments, 
they  are  more  apt  to  acquire,  and  would  every  where 
produce  more  corredt  views  of  independence  and 
freedom.  Every  man  being  occupied  in  the  tillage 
of  a  favoured  fpot,  on  which  both  he  and  his  fore¬ 
fathers  may  have  fpent  their  days  in  happinefs,  while, 
in  fuch  circumflances,  all  would  oppofe,  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  refolution  not  to  be  refilled,  every  attack  of 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  would  thus  fecure 
their  independence  to  the  latell  ages;  none  would 
give  refiflance  to  the  laws,  nor  would  political  re¬ 
forms  be  ever  again  heard  of ;  excepting  in  fo  far  as 
a  wife  government  might  judge  it  neceffary  to  cor¬ 
rect  every  tendency  to  imperfedlion,  which,  from  the 
lapfe  of  time  and  other  circumflances,  might  take 
place  in  the  conflitution  over  which  it  was  appointed 
to  prefide. 

All  this,  Sir,  I  believe  to  be  in  your  power  to  ac- 

■i : 

complifh ;  for  all  claffes  of  men,  and  I  fpeak  from 
ample  opportunities  of  acquiring  information,  are 
ready  to  co-operate  in  fuch  meafures  as,  for  this 

.  purpofe* 
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purpofe,  government  may  incline  to  adopt.  You 
have  only,  therefore,  to  turn  your  mind  towards  it, 
and  all  difficulties  will  ceafe. 

I  have  thus,  Sir,  as  well  as  in  the  following  E flays, 
laid  many  important  matters  before  you ;  in  which, 
however,  I  claim  no  farcher  merit  than  that  of  flar¬ 
ing,  with  more  freedom  than  has  ever  perhaps  been 
done  to  you  before,  a  number  of  circumflances  which 
appear  to  require  an  early,  firm,  and  decided  condufl 
on  the  part  of  thofe  to  whom  the  government  of  our 
country  is  entrufled  ;  by  which  they  may  be  enabled 
to  have  and  to  tranfmit  to  future  ages  the  befl  con- 
flitution  which  has  ever  yet  been  produced ;  but  of 
which  we  may  otherwife  be  deprived,  in  the  courfe 
of  that  ftruggle,  in  which,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
we  are  dill  likely  to  be  engaged. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

March  1799. 
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Iff  publifhmg  the  following  Effays  the  author  has 
no  objedt  in  view  but  that  of  exciting  in  others  a 
more  particular  attention  than  appears  to  have  been 
hitherto  given  to  forfie  of  the  moil  important  cir- 
tumftances  in  the  prefcnt  fituation  of  Britain ;  all  of 
them  deeply  rnterefting  to  the  whole  nation,  in  fo 
far  as  they  will  be  found  to  involve  aim  oft  every 
Con  fide  ration  on  which  our  prefenc  fecuricy,  as  well 
as  future  profperity,  may  be  fuppofed  to  depend. 

Being  accuftomed  to  commit  all  his  opinions  to 
paper,  on  matters  which  he  judges  worth  his  confi- 
deration*  thefe,  and  fome  others  of  a  fimilar  ten¬ 
dency,  were  communicated,  a  confiderable  time  ago* 
to  a  friend,  on  whofe  judgment  he  could  rely  :  and, 
as  the  opinions  which  they  contained  were  many  of 
them  new,  and  met  with  his  friend’s  approbation,  he 
was  perfuaded,  on  his  eafneft  requeft,  to  tranfmic 
them  to  government. 

Having  long  been  convinced,  that  taxes  on  ar¬ 
ticles  of  confumption  had  been  carried  much  too  far, 
and  being  of  opinion  that  nothing  but  an  equal 
affeffment  of  income  could  afford  thofe  fupplies  which 
government  appeared  to  require,  he  was  thereby  the 
jnore  readily  induced  to  offer  th.efe  communications 
than  ocher  wife  he  might  have  been.  They  were 

accordingly 
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accordingly  fent;  but,  in  the  hurry  of  bufinefs,  vvliich 
necdurily  prevails  in  every  public  department,  they 
mjght,  very  probably,  be  foon  overlooked*  and  af¬ 
terwards  entirely  forgotten. 

Some  time  thereafter  a  very  excellent  pamphlet 
was  publifhed  by  the  Bifhop  of  LlandafF,  in  which 
the  fame  opinion,  partly  on  fimilar  arguments,  was 
fupported.  On  a  point  of  fuch  general  importance, 
the  fame  views  would  probably  occur  to  others  *  and  . 
it  now  appears  that  they  have  alfo  met  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  government.  The  author  only  regrets* 
that  the  plan  for  levying  a  tax  upon  income  is  not 
to  be  carried  fully  into  eflfedt  at  once,  as  the  nation, 
he  is  afraid,  will  not  go  fo  cordially  into  the  meafure 
of  raifmg  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fupplies  within 
the  year,  if  they  find  that  permanent  taxes  to  a  large 
amount  are  likewife  to  take  place,  as  they  probably 
would  have  done  if  this  had  not  been  to  happen. 
With  no  great  additional  exertion  the  loan  for  this 
year  might  have  been  avoided  entirely. 

As  almofi;  all  clafles  of  men,  however,  appear  to 
approve  of  the  principles  on  which  the  taxation  of 
income  is  known  to  a 61,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  that, 
in  the  courle  of  another  year,  the  minifter  will  alto¬ 
gether  abandon  afieffments  on  articles  of  confump- 
tion,  and  trull  to  this  alone ;  and,  whenever  the  pe¬ 
riod  may  arrive  at  which  this  fhali  be  done,  he  will 
probably  find,  that  the  taxaiion  of  income  may  be 
eafily  carried  fo  far  as  not  only  to  furnifh  the  necef- 
fary  expences  of  the  war,  but  a  confiderable  ium 
,  -  1  yearly 
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yearly  for  the  more  fpeedy  reduction  of  our  public 
debt,  as  well  as  for  other  purpofes. 

Now,  that  a  plan  is  adopted  by  government 
for  raifing  a  tax  upon  income,  this  and  other  at¬ 
tempts  for  the  purpofe  of  advifmg  the  meafure, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  unneceffary.  The  chief  in¬ 
tention  of  the  author  in  coming  forward  at  this  time 
with  his  views  of  this  afTeffment,  is,  that  although 
the  plan  which  government  has  judged  proper  to 
prefer  is  the  belt  perhaps  that  has  appeared,  yet  be¬ 
ing,  in  his  opinion,  capable  of  much  amendment,  not 
only  in  the  manner  of  carrying  it  into  effedt,  but  in 
other  important  circumftances,  which  with  much  ad¬ 
vantage  might,  even  in  this  very  feffion  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  be  adopted,  he  has  thought  it  right  in  this 
manner  to  let  his  fentiments  be  explicitly  known,  fo 
that  the  views  which  they  convey  may  be  adopted 
or  not,  on  their  being  fully  confidered  by  others, 
and  their  real  importance  thereby  appreciated.  Nor 
would  he  have  judged  himfelf  entitled  to  obtrude 
his  opinions  on  the  public,  if  the  fubjedt  to  which 
they  relate  had  not  been  long  an  objedt  of  his  atten¬ 
tion,  on  which  he  had  colledted  more  information 
than  others  who  have  not  done  fo  can  be  fuppofed  to 
polfefs;  and  which  he  has  reafon  to  hope  may  prove 
ufeful  in  the  farther  profecution  of  a  fcheme  from 
which  he  can  predict,  that,  if  rightly  condudted,  the 
moft  important  advantages  will  be  derived. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  national  debt,  and  of  the  means 
that  appear  to  be  beft  adapted  for  reducing  the 

amount 
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amount  of  it,  the  author  has  with  freedom  called  in 
quedion  the  meafure  which,  with  thisyiew,  was  lately 
under  the  confideration  of  parliament  for  the  fale  of 
the  land-tax;  but  it  will  appear,  he  hopes,  that  he 
has  done  fo,  not  with  the  view  of  oppofing  it  as  a 
meafure  of  government,  which,  fo  far  as  his  feeble 
efforts  can  go,  he  would  affuredly  wi{h  to  fupport, 
but  from  a  convidtion  char,  in  its  prefent  form,  and 
•with  the  views  which  appear  to  be  adopted  for 
the  a  plication  of  the  amount  of  it,  much  harm 
would  endre  from  it :  for,  although  the  fale  of  this 
tax  was  one  of  the  objedh  which,  a  confiderable  time 
ago,  he  ventured  to  mention  to  government,  from 
which,  under  certain  regulations,  much  benefit  he 
thought  might  be  derived  ;  yet,  on  the  plan  with 
which  it  is  now  brought  forward,  that  of  giving  an 
artificial  value  to  the  public  funds,  while  to  him  it 
appears  to  be  more  for  the  imereft  of  every  clals  of 
the  community  that  this  fhould  never  be  attempted, 
he  has  judged  it  right  decidedly  to  fay  fof 

On  fornc  part  of  the  views  which,  in  the  following 
Effays,  are  propofed,  it  will  probably  be  obferved, 
particularly  on  the  plans  which  the  author  has  ven¬ 
tured  to  fugged  for  the  reduction  of  our  public  debt, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  that,  how¬ 
ever  aefirabje  and  proper  both  of  thefe  obje<5ts  may 
be,  the  time  for  bringing  them  forward  is  ill  ehofen; 
for,  till  peace  ihail  take  place,  minifters  cannot  be 
fuppoftd  to  have  leifure  to  attend  to  them. 

This  ought  not,  however,  in  matters  of  fuch  im- 
i  ,  portance, 
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portance,  to  be  held  forth,  as  it  too  frequently  is, 
without  reflecting  either  on  the  cenfure  which  it  irn* 
plies  on  the  conduct  of  thofe  to  wfhom  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  government  is  entrufted,  who,  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  circumttances,  ought,  either  of  themfelvcs, 
or  with  the  affiftance  of  others  whom  they  employ, 
to  be  able  to  do  what  the  fituation  of  the  empire 
may  appear  to  require  ;  or,  on  the  pernicious  con- 
fequences  which  might  enfue  from  opinions  of  tfoi$ 
kind  being  propagated  and  admitted. 

The  aid  which  thofe  in  the  charge  of  government 
have  hitherto  found  it  neceflfary  to  employ  may  be 
quite  fufficient  for  the  common  occurrences  of  office  ; 
but,  as  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  new  and  extenfive  fchemes,  another 
fource  will  prefently  be  mentioned,  from  which  the 
moft  efficient  affiftance  may  at  all  times  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Believing,  as  the  author  very  certainly  does,  that 
the  fafety  of  the  Britifh  empire  is  to  depend  on  the 
means  that  fh  all  be  purfued  for  the  more  Jpeedy  re- 
jdu&ion  of  our  public  debt;  more  efpecially  of  the 
advantage  that  may  be  taken  of  this  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  diminution  of  the  prefent  taxes  on  articles 
of  cbnfumption ;  and  being  warranted  in  the  founda-r 
tion  of  this  opinion,  from  finding  it,  in  a  very  extern* 
five  communication  which  he  is  obliged  to  fupport 
over  a  confiderable  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  the 
fentiments  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  people,  he 
does  not  hefitate  to  fay*  that  the  worft  confcquences 

might 
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might  be  expelled  were  a  meafure  of  fuch  neeeflity 
to  be  delayed.  He  cannot,  therefor®,  give  himfelf 
leave  to  fuppofe,  if  this  fhall  appear  to  be  the  cafe 
to  thofe  who  are  entrufled  with  the  immediate  care 
of  government,  and  who  have  not  been  accuflomed 
to  withhold  their  exertions  when  the  flate  of  the 
empire  appeared  to  require  them,  that  they  will  pofl- 
pone  till  peace  fhall  take  place,  or  till  any  indefinite 
period,  a  meafure  of  fuch  neceflity  for  the  fecurity 

r  '  f 

of  the  realm. 

Confidering  alfo  how  defective  the  prefent  date  of 
our  agriculture  is,  when  compared  with  our  con- 
fumption ;  that  we  are  obliged  to  apply  to  other  na¬ 
tions,  not  merely  for  temporary  fupplies  of  corn,  but 
regularly  and  fyflematically  to  a  great  amount  yearly : 
that  we  may  eventually,  and  even  fpeedily,  be  de¬ 
prived  of  thele  fupplies,  by  thofe  unforefeen  events 
in  war  which  are  now  taking  place  daily :  and  that: 
only  a  fmall  proportion  of  the  animal  food  which  our 
colonies  and  numerous  fleets  make  ufe  of,  is  furnifhed 
by  Great  Britain;  while,  under  different  management, 
and  with  the  proper  application  of  a  very  moderate 
portion  of  our  national  wealth  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  we  might  not  only  enjoy  all  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles,  produced  upon  our  own  fields,  at  one  half  of 
the  price  which  we  now  pay  for  them,  but  be  enabled 
to  export  large  quantities  alfo ;  it  will  not  be 
imagined,  by  thofe  who  are  beft  acquainted  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  arifing  from  this  negledled  flate 
of  our  agriculture,  that,  in  the  following  Effays,  too- 
*  much 
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much  has  been  laid  of  it,  or  that  the  fubjeCt  is  not  of 
fufficient  importance  to  merit  the  attention  of  go¬ 
vernment,  even  during  the  continuance  of  war.  All 
who  are  entitled  to  judge  of  it,  from  being  at  pains 
to  inform  themfelves  of  the  fads  which  relate  to  it, 
well  know,  that  no  fubjeCt  whatever  can,  either  in 
peace  or  war,  be  of  more  importance  to  the  Empire 
than  every  circumftance  at  this  moment  is  that  relates 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture ;  and,  therefore, 
that  government  cannot,  in  any  fituation,  be  more 
neceflarily  employed  than  in  regulating  all  that  can 
tend,  with  the  greatefl  poflible  difpatch,  to  carry 
this  fource  of  our  national  comfort,  profperity,  and 
fafety,  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection  which  it 
can  be  made  to  attain. 

Let  thofe  who  doubt  of  this  confider  the  prefent 
uncertain  ftate  of  the  continent,  which  ftill  may  be  of 
long  continuance,  and  (till  more  under  the  power  of 
our  implacable  enemies ;  let  them  alfo  confider  the 
confequences  which,  in  this  view,  might  refult  from 
our  filter  kingdom  continuing  in  that  perturbed  Hate 
which  has  long  prevailed  in  it ;  that  the  only  fources 
which  we  enjoy  for  thofe  large  fupplies  of  fait  pro- 
vifions  required  for  our  fleets  and  colonies,  and  of 
grain  for  home  confumption,  may  thus  be  quickly 
cut  off  from  us ;  and  then  refleCt  on  the  alarm,  which, 
from  a  deficiency  in  our  crops,  has  twice  prevailed 
in  Britain  in  the  courfe  of  the  lalt  fixteen  years,  even 
during  a  period  when  we  poflfefled  the  advantage  of 
a  free  importation  from  every  corn  country  in  Eu- 
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rope;  and  they  will  not  then  imagine  that  too  much 
can  be  faid  of  this  very  interefting  part  of  our 
fituation. 

Plans  with  fuch  important  objects  in  view  muft, 
no  doubt,  require  much  care,  confideration,  and 
trouble ;  but  to  what  purpofes  can  the  attention  of 
government  be  with  fuch  propriety  applied  as  in  giv¬ 
ing  fatisfa&icn  to  thofe  over  whom  it  prefides  in 
whatever  appears  to  be  reafonable  ?  That  fchemes  of 
this  magnitude  and  extent,  however,  may  the  more 
eafily  be  carried  into  effedt,  and  that  the  minifter 
may  receive  all  the  affiftance  from  others  which  this 
would  require,  might  not  greater  advantage  be  taken, 
than  hitherto  has  been  done,  of  the  abilities  and  ex¬ 
ertions  of  members  of  parliament  ?  However  anxious 
the  minifter  may  be  for  promoting  fchemes  of  utility, 
all  who  refledt  on  the  multiplicity  and  load  of  bufi- 
nefs  which  falls  under  his  charge,  and  which  ne- 
ceffarily  muft  be  conducted  by  him,  will  fee,  that 
many  things  muft  be  poftponed,  which,  with  more 
affiftance  or  more  leifure  on  his  part,  might  foon  be 
accomplifhed.  For,  although  the  detail  of  every 
important  fcheme  muft,  at  all  times,  be  managed  by 
others,  and  we  have  much  reafon  to  believe  that 
thofe  whom  the  minifter  employs  for  this  purpofe  are 
the  beft  official  men  that  any  where  can  be  procured, 
yet,  however  great  their  abilities  may  in  general  be, 
their  numbers  can  neither  be  fuppofed  to  be  fuffi- 
cient,  nor  their  opportunities  for  acquiring  informa- 
tion  fo  ample,  as  the  various  fchemes  would  require, 

which. 
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which,  in  this  eventful  period,  may  be  neceflfary. 
Might  not  much  of  this  part  of  our  national  bufinefs 
be  conducted  by  committees  of  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ?  The  mod  important  advantages  have  been 
derived  from  the  exertions  of  every  committee  that 
has  yet  been  appointed  for  the  inveftigation  of  poli¬ 
tical  matters ;  and  the  reafon  is  obvious :  in  the 
election  of  committees  men  of  abilities  only  are 
fixed  on ;  chiefly  thofe,  indeed,  who,  from  their  fitu- 
ation  in  life,  their  purfuits,  and  other  circumftances, 
are  fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  purpofe 
for  which  they  are  chofen ;  and  who,  therefore,  with 
only  one  objedt  in  view,  very  commonly  obtain  all 
the  information  with  regard  to  it  which  it  is  poflible 
to  procure ;  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  elucidate, 
in  the  bed  podible  manner,  every  fubjedt  with  which 
they  are  entruded.  Now,  why  may  not  fimilar  ad¬ 
vantages  be  obtained  in  the  management  of  every 
objedt  of  equal  national  importance  i*  Might  not 
permanent  committees  be  edablifhed,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  every  parliament,  each  confiding  of  a  few 
{eledt  members  ?  and  to  every  committee  fome  im¬ 
portant  national  objedt  being  entruded,  fuch  views 
would  foon  be  obtained  of  all  of  them  as  we  are 
never  likely  to  poffefs  from  any  other  plan. 

In  thefe  committees  the  nation  would  enjoy  this 
important  advantage,  of  having  men  of  the  fird  abi¬ 
lities  and  knowledge  in  bufinefs  brought  into  adtion, 
who,  from  not  being  enabled  to  deliver  their  fenti- 
ments  as  public  fpeakers,  are  often  entirely  loft,  or 
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never  heard  of  in  the  full  meetings  of  parliament; 
but  who  might  often  be  well  fitted  for  giving  the 
cleared  and  bed  views  on  every  point  in  which  they 
fhould  have  occafion  to  adt  with  more  confined 
numbers. 

In  this  manner  many  of  the  mod  able  men  in  the 
nation  might  at  all  times  be  employed,  and  with  no 
expence  to  government,  in  giving  the  utmod  poffi- 
ble  perfedtion  to  every  fcheme  of  public  utility.  Be¬ 
ing  collected  from  various  ranks  and  employments, 
and  from  every  didridt  in  Britain,  they  would  thereby 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  views  and  opinions 
of  mankind  on  every  point  that  might  fall  under  the 
confideration  of  parliament ;  and  would  thus  be  well 
able  to  judge  of  the  intered  of  every  clafs  in  the 
community  in  the  various  adts  which  the  legiflature 
might  find  it  neceffary  to  pafs.  The  date  of  the  poor 
and  poor’s-rates,  is,  in  England,  an  objedt  meriting  the 
immediate  and  mod  ferious  attention  of  government; 
and  the  fame  obfervation  will,  with  equal  propriety, 
apply  to  the  date  of  the  tithes — of  the  crown  lands, 
wades,  and  commons ;  and  yet  the  difcudion  of  all 
of  thefe  points  mud  be  podponed  from  year  to  year, 
even  till  another  century  fhall  perhaps  be  confider- 
ably  advanced,  if  they  be  not  entruded  to  others 
than  thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  daily  routine  of 
official  bufmefs.  But,  with  the  affidance  of  permanent 
committees  of  the  mod  intelligent  members  of  both 
houfes  of  parliament,  thefe,  and  every  other  objedt  of 
public  utility,  might  be  quickly  confidered  and  un¬ 
de  rdood ; 
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derftood ;  the  moft  ufeful  improvements  fuggefted 
which  any  of  them  might  be  capable  of  receiving; 
and  the  difpatch  of  bufmefs,  in  every  department, 
greatly  promoted. 

Nothing  could,  with  more  certainty,  tend  to  im¬ 
prove  our  national  agriculture  than  the  charge  of  it 
being,  in  the  firft  inftance,  given  to  a  committee  of 
members  of  parliament ;  many  of  whom,  being  fully 
acquainted  with  the  defeats  which  it  labours  under, 
and  chofen,  as  they  might  be,  from  every  part  of 
the  nation,  the  moft  complete  information  would 
thus  be  obtained  on  all  that  relates  to  it,  and  the  beft 
plan  formed  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  board  to 

which  it  would  thereafter  be  entrufted.  Let  us 
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therefore  hope,  that  the  minifter  will  fpeedily  bring 
forward  a  fcheme  from  which  fuch  important  na¬ 
tional  advantages  would  enfue,  and  from  which  he 
himfelf  would  derive  much  immediate  fatisfadlion, 
as  well  as  more  permanent  gratitude  from  every  clafs 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  than  hitherto  has  ever  accrued 
from  the  moft  ufeful  meafures  in  which  he  has  been 
concerned.  But  if,  from  the  conftant  occupation 
of  his  time  in  matters  which  he  may  judge  to  be  of 
greater  neceffity,  he  fhall  not  be  enabled  to  appear 
in  it;  or  if,  from  not  being  convinced  of  the  utility 
of  the  mealure,  the  confequence,  perhaps,  of  never 
having  made  it  an  objed  of  his  attention,  he  may  not 
be  inclined  to  a<ft  in  it ;  this  furely  is  no  reafon  for 
the  talk  being  declined  by  others.  It  ought  more 
especially  to  be  the  immediate  objeft  of  country 
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gentlemen  $  and,  if  any  of  them  (hall  take  charge  of 
it,  and  move  for  an  agricultural  committee  being 
appointed,  the  minifter  will  aft  very  differently  from 
what  hitherto,  in  fimilar  circumftanccs,  he  has  done, 
if  he  fhall  either  objed  to  it  in  the  firft  inftance,  or 
ultimately  refufe  his  fupport  to  any  reafonable  plan 
which  the  committee  may  bring  forth  with  regard 
to  it.  ' 

But  if  land-proprietors  fhall  be  afraid  of  thofe  in¬ 
quiries  into  their  circumftanccs  and  abilities  for  im¬ 
proving  their  properties,  which  might  refult  from 
the  appointment  of  an  agricultural-parliamentary- 
committee,  and  fhall,  from  falfe  delicacy  or  pride, 
endeavour  longer  to  conceal  the  exhaufted  ffate 
which  prevails  in  the  finances  of  a  great  proportion 

of  their  number,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  fhall 

• 

continue  in  the  fame  (late  of  apathy  and  inadion  as 
hitherto  they  have  done  in  all  that  relates  to  their  in- 
tereft,  they  will,  in  that  cafe,  have  themfelves  only 
to  blame  for  all  that  diftrefs  which  they  and  their 
families  may  continue  to  experience  from  their 
funds  being  altogether  inadequate  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  eflates,  and  from  their  incomes  falling 
fbill  farther  fhort  than  even  hitherto  they  have  done, 
of  thofe  arifing  to  merchants,  manufadurers,  and 
every  other  clafs  of  the  community. 

The  author,  with  no  other  motive  than  that  which 
proceeds  from  an  enthuffaftic  zeal  for  all  that  relates 
to  the  profperity  of  his  country ;  with  no  neceflity 
of  writing  for  emolument  5  and  knowing  that  his 
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production  cannot  entitle  him  to  fame ;  has  thus,  in 
the  courfe  of  this  Introduction,  as  well  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  E flays,  endeavoured,  in  plain  language,  al¬ 
though  not  in  a  dyle  of  embellifhment,  to  fet  forth  a 
number  of  things,  which,  although  highly  effential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  empire,  have  hitherto  been 
allowed  to  remain  nearly  altogether  in  a  date  of 
negleCt ;  and  if,  in  any  confiderable  degree,  he  fliall 
fucceed  in  attracting  the  attention  of  thofe  towards 
them  who  may  be  enabled  to  accomplidi  the  im¬ 
portant  objeCts  which  he  has  ventured  to  fugged,  he 
lhall  never  ceafe  to  confider  that  portion  of  his  time 
which  it  has  occupied,  as  having  been  mod  ufefully 
fpent.  Having  no  particular  connexion  with  any 
fet  of  men,  and  no  more  dependance  on  parties  than 
they  have  upon  him,  he  has,  in  thefe  Effays,  as  on 
all  other  occafions,  given  his  fentiments  with  that 
freedom,  which  all,  who  conceive  that  they  have  any 
thing  worthy  of  public  confideration  to  communi¬ 
cate,  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  do ;  and,  having  done 
this,  he  leaves  them  with  others  to  judge  of  the  at¬ 
tention  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

He  has  only  farther  to  add,  as  a  piece  of  judice 
to  himfelf,  that  the  foilowing  Effays,  being  haltily 
extracted  from  a  larger  collection  on  fubjeCts  of  a 
*  fimiiar  tendency,  they  are  thereby  deprived  of  that 
advantage  which  a  due  regard  to  method  and  ar¬ 
rangement  never  fails  to  afford.  To  this  hurried 
publication  he  has  been  induced  to  agree  on  the 
folicitation  of  two  of  his  friends,  who  have  been 
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led  to  believe  that  his  obfervations  may  prove 
more  particularly  ufeful  at  this  time ;  and  this  ad¬ 
vantage  will  arife  from  it,  that  he  will  be  enabled  to 
judge,  from  the  opinion  which  the  public  may  form 
of  it,  whether  the  EfTays  which  he  retains  (hould 
ever  be  published  or  not. 
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ON 

* 

THE  TAXATION 

OF 

INCOME. 


The  funding  fyftem,  as  it  is  termed,  by  which  go¬ 
vernment,  when  in  need  of  extraordinary  fupplies, 
has  been  accuftomed  to  borrow  upon  national  cre¬ 
dit,  has  now  prevailed  in  Great  Britain  for  more 
than  a  century. 

When  this  method  of  railing  money  was  firft  pro- 
pofed  and  eftablifhed,  the  effects  which  are  now 
found  to  refult  from  it,  were  not  fully  forefeen  ; 
otherwife,  thofe  men  who  voluntarily  came  forth 
with  their  lives  and  properties,  folely  with  the  view 
of  giving  that  fecurity  to  fucceeding  generations, 
that  equitable  laws  and  the  mixed  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  at  that  time  was  fecured  in  England, 
feems  alone  able  to  afford,  w?ould  not  have  given 
their  confent  to  it.  Thofe  men,  who  could  in  this 
manner  incur  the  hazard  of  lofing  all  which  they 
poffeffed,  and  of  being  deprived  of  every  enjoyment 
to  which  they  had  been  accuilomed,  for  no  other 
purpofe  than  this,  would  not  have  agreed  to  load 
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their  offspring,  with  fuch  an  oppredive  and  ex- 
penfive  burden,  if  it  had  been  pcffible  for  them  to 
fuppofe,  that  it  could  ever  arrive  at  the  enormous 
height  to  which  it  has  done,  even  in  the  time  of 
their  immediate  fuccefTors. 

But,  fo  delufive  was  the  influence  of  this  fyffem, 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  that,  till  of  late,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  many,  that  it  even  tended  to  increafe 
our  national  wealth  and  fecurity.  This,  indeed, 
was  not  commonly  fupported  by  men  of  penetra¬ 
tion  ;  many  of  whom  have,  for  thefe  fifty  years  pad, 
forefeen  and  predifted  thofe  diflrefsful  confequences 
which  are  now  found  to  refult  from  it.  Nor  is 
there  at  this  time,  perhaps,  a  Tingle  individual  of 
found  judgment  in  the  nation,  who  does  not  feel  and 
perceive,  that  our  public  debt  is  a  very  important 
calamity,  and  that  we  fliould  derive  much  real  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  even  further  fecurity,  from  being  free 
of  it.  Of  the  various  baneful  confequences  of 
this  debt,  we  fhall  have  occafion  Co  fpeak  more 
particularly  in  different  parts  of  this  and  the  enfuing 
eflay.  ,  '  . 

It  becomes,  therefore,  an  objedl  of  the  firft  im¬ 
portance  to  all  claffes  of  men,  that  an  attempt  fhould 
be  made  for  reducing,  with  as  much  expedition  as 
pofilble,  the  magnitude  of  this  debt.  And,  as  it  is 
now  obvious  to  all,  that  the  means  on  which  we 
have  hitherto  relied,  the  taxation  of  articles  of  con- 
fumption,  is  not  equal  to  the  purpofe,  other  re- 
fotirces  mull  either  be  brought  forth,  or  we  mud 
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remain  without  even  a  chance  of  getting  the  diffi¬ 
culty  removed. 

Fortunately  for  us,  it  appears  (till  to  be  in 
our  power,  by  placing  all  future  affeffments  upon 
income,  indead  of  laying  them  on  articles  of 
confumption,  to  raife  fuch  an  ample  fum  yearly,  as 
may  not  only  put  it  in  the  power  of  government  to 
add  a  large  fum  annually  to  the  finking  fund,  and 
thus  fpeedily  to  Jeffen  many  of  thofe  taxes  which 
chiefly  feem  to  require  it ;  but  to  provide  fully  for 
the  expences  of  the  war,  of  whatever  duration  it 
may  be.  Let  the  people  be  convinced,  that  an 
efficient  plan  is  fet  on  foot  for  removing,  in  a 
moderate  length  of  time,  the  fevered  part  of  the 
burdens  with  which  they  are  afleffed,  and  they 
will  cheerfully  give  whatever  may  be  required.  If 
a  tenth  part  of  their  income  will  not  prove  fufficient, 
there  is  much  reafon  to  believe  that  they  would 
give  an  eighth,  a  fixth,  or  even  a  fourth,  if  it 
ffiould  be  requifite.  Mod  amply,  indeed,  would 
they  be  repaid  for  this  kind  of  facrifice ;  the  effedt 
of  which  would  be  permanent,  while  any  inconve¬ 
nience  or  didrefs  which  fuch  an  extraordinary  ad¬ 
vance  might  induce,  would  prove  fhort  and  tem¬ 
porary. 

In  fome  degree,  the  motives  from  which  fuch 
meritorious  condudl  would  proceed,  would  refera¬ 
ble  the  virtue  and  deadinefs  of  thofe  individuals  in 
private  life,  who,  with  the  full  power  of  borrowing 
money  for  the  removal  of  temporary  difficulties, 

with 
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with  much  fortitude  refolve,  rather  to  fubmit  to 
the  inconvenience,  than  render  their  fucceftors  lia- 
ble  in  the  yearly  payment  of  intereft ;  although,  in 
the  comparifon,  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue 
from  it,  would  prove  to  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
public;  who,  in  the  refult,  would  gain  from  this 
kind  of  condudt  proportionally  much  more  than 
individuals  could  ever  expedt.  But,  that  we  may 
be  the  more  able  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  that 
fcheme  of  taxation  which  might  put  thefe  and 
other  advantages  in  our  power,  it  will  be  proper  to 

t 

compare  it  more  particularly  with  the  fyftem  which 
hitherto  has  prevailed,  of  raifing  all  our  taxes  on 
confumption. 

Of  the  numerous  objedtions  to  which  the  plan 
of  placing  afteftments  on  articles  of  confumption  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  liable,  the  following  are,  perhaps,  the 
mod  important. 

i.  Every  fyftem  of  taxation  ftiould  affedt,  with 
as  much  equality  as  poftible,  the  fortunes  of  all 
to  whom  it  is  meant  to  apply.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  unequal  than  the  operation  of  every  afteflinent 
on  confumption :  for,  while  thofe  who  live  fully  up 
to  their  incomes,  either  from  the  neceffity  which 
the  maintenance  of  large  families  may  impole  on 
them,  or  from  any  other  caufe ;  and  who,  by  doing 
fo,  give  encouragement  to  various  arts  and  manu- 
fadtures,  are  taxed  upon  this  fyftem  over  all  that 
they  are  worth ;  thofe  who  from  parfimony,  or  other 
caufes,  live  upon  a  fmall  part  of  their  income,  are 
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a  Helled  upon  thofe  parts  of  it  only :  whereas,  in 
equity,  every  perfon  Ihould  be  afTefled  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  his  fortune,  and  not  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  may  incline  to  make 
ufe  of  it.  Whether  he  fpends  the  whole  of  his  in¬ 
come,  or  only  a  fmall  part  of  it,  all  of  it  ought  to  be 
equally  afTeffed  Lr  that  prote&ion  which  govern¬ 
ment  gives  to  it.  But  fo  unequally  does  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  articles  of  confumption  apply  to  wealth,  that 
a  perfon  may  polTefs  the  greateft  income  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  yet  be  alTefled  upon  a  few  pounds  of  it 
only,  if  he  lhall  refolve  on  reftrifting  his  expences. 

From  not  confidering  the  import  and  weight  of 
this  jrbfervation,  government,  without  having  it  in 
view  to  commit  an  a 61  of  fuch  injultice,  has  hi¬ 
therto  a£ted  as  if  it  was  their  opinion,  that  all 
who  fpend  their  incomes  freely,  and  thus  encourage 
every  artifh  in  the  kingdom,  Ihould  be  feverely 
affelTed  for  doing  fo ;  and  that  all  whofe  incomes 
are  hoarded  up,  without  proving  ufeful  either  to 
themfelves  or  others,  Ihould  efcape. 

2.  Taxes  on  confumption,  being  frequently  and 
neceflarily  placed  on  articles  .  daily  ufed  and  under 
every  man’s  obfervation ;  often  collected  feparately 
from  the  original  coft  of  the  articles,  and  amount¬ 
ing,  in  fome  cafes,  to  twice  their  real  value ;  have 
thus,  at  all  times,  been  the  caufe  of  more  national 
difcontent  than  much  larger  Turns  raifed  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  would  have  produced. 

3.  From  thefe  two  caufes,  as  well  as  others,  all 
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affeffments  on  confumption  are  by  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  mankind  greatly  evaded:  hence  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  great  expence,  of  colleding  them ;  by 
which,  in  various  inftances,  government  receives 
only  a  fmall  proportion  of  the  fum  which  the  com¬ 
munity  is  forced  to  pay :  from  which  alfo  originates 
another  national  lofs,  in  the  very  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  to  the  extent  of  many  thoufands, 
being  employed  as  tax-gatherers  ;  who  might,  if  the 
colledion  was  more  fimple,  be  acting  much  more 
ufeful  parts  in  fociety. 

4.  Taxation  on  articles  of  confumption  ads  more 
diredly  than  any  other  means  of  railing  money 
would  probably  do,  againlt  all  our  manufadures ; 
not  merely  by  exciting  difcontent  among  thofe  to 
whom  they  belong,  but  by  putting  it  out  of  their 
power  fo  effectually  to  fupport  a  competition 
in  foreign  markets.  Hitherto,  indeed,  they  have 
proved  fuccefsfu);  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
the  confulion  which  has  very  univerfally  pre¬ 
vailed  over  Europe  during  the  war;  by  which 
we  have,  almoft  exclufively,  fupplied  every  part  of 
it ;  and  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  pay  thofe 
high  affeffments  to  which  we  have  been  liable,  with 
more  eafe  than  otherwife  we  might  have  done. 
But,  as  a  return  of  peace  will  neceffarily  tend  to 
produce  manufadures  in  other  countries,  we  ought 
to  be  prepared  for  the  diminiffied  confumption  with 
which  this  may  probably  be  attended  in  ours. 

5.  Admitting,  however,  that  the  fy'ftem  of  laying 
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aflcffments  on  articles  of  confumption  was  not  liable 
to  any  of  thefe  objections,  it  is  now,  in  the  ftate  to 
which  it  has  arrived  in  this  country,  totally  unfit  for 
the  purpofe  of  producing  a  large  revenue.  Almoft 
every  article  is  already  fo  fully  afleffed,  that,  were 
more  to  be  added,  the  produce  would  probably  be 
diminifhed,  as  already  has  happened  with  the  tax 
on  wine,  and  fome  others. 

There  is,  therefore,  full  caufe  to  fufpeCt,  that 
while  farther  taxes  on  confumption  would,  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  prove  injurious  to  the  community,  they 
would  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  affording  even  a 
moderate  fupply  to  government,  and  that  they  ought 
therefore  to  give  place  to  others  not  liable  to  thefe 
difficulties.  '  • 

Various  fchemes  have  been  propofed  for  fup- 
plying  the  exigencies  of  government;  but  of 
thefe  only  two  appear  to  merit  confideration :  the 
one  is  that  to  which  we  have  already  had  occafion 
to  advert,  the  Taxation-  of  Income,  and  of  which 
we  ffiall  prefently  fpeak  more  fully.  The  other, 

.  that  of  raifing  money  on  annuities,  with  the  benefit 
of  furvivorfhip,  in  the  form  of  what  is  ufually  termed 
tontines.  The  chief  objeClion  to  tontines  is,  that 
no  very  confiderable  fum  could  be  obtained  from 
them  ;  but,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  car¬ 
ried,  they  would  not  only  prove  ufeful  to  the  public, 
but  convenient  to  individuals ;  particularly  to  people 
of  moderate  incomes  and  large  families,  who  on  the 
fecurity  of  government  would  come  forward  yearly 
7  with 
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with  confiderable  Turns  for  the  purpoie  of  fecuring 
annuities  to  their  children. 

*  •-  l  *■  , 

In  this  manner  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  at 
lead  one  million  derling  might  annually  be  ob¬ 
tained,  on  terms  diffidently  beneficial  to  govern¬ 
ment.  If  the  legal  intered  of  the  money  fhould 
only  be  given  at  fird,  even  with  a  fmall  deduflion 
from  each  (hare  for  the  expence  of  management, 
the  lure  which  the  benefit  of  furvivorfhip  holds 
forth,  would,  in  the  prefent  opulent  .and  (peculating 
date  of  the  nation,  operate  fo  powerfully,  when  con¬ 
nected  with  fuch  complete  fecurity,  that  this  fum, 
or  even  more,  might  be  expedited  yearly  to  accrue 
from  it.  For,  although  an  attempt  which  govern¬ 
ment  made  only  a  few  years  ago,  for  edabliffiing  a 
tontine,  did  not  fucceed,  this  appeared  chiefly  to 
proceed  from  the  intered  propofed  to  be  given  at 
fird  being  far  beneath  what  it  fhould  have  been. 
The  fcheme,  accordingly, .  did  not  fill,  and  was, 
therefore,  altogether  abandoned. 

But,  however  well  a  fcheme  of  this  kind  might 
fucceed  to  a  certain  extent,  it  could  never  fupply 
the  fums  which  government  are  yearly  in  want  of ; 
for  which  no  method  of  raifing  money  appears  to  be 
adequate,  if  it  be  not  an  affeflfment  of  income ;  a 
mode  of  raifing  fupplies  which  appears  to  pofifefs 
many  advantages. 

i.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  fcheme  of  taxation 
that  has  yet  been  propofed  by  which  money  can  be 
levied  with  equality.  Afleffment  of  property  has 
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been  propofed  inftead  of  it ;  but  this  would  not  only 
prove  unequal,  but  would  frequently  be  either  op- 
preffive  or  impracticable.  Property  being  often 
poffeffed  by  thofe  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  not  by 
tenants  paying  rent,  it  would  always  be  difficult,  and 
often  impoffiblc,  to  afeertain  the  value  of  it.  Pro¬ 
perty,  to  a  great  amount,  may  be  poffeffed  without 
being  productive,  as  often  happens  with  mines  and 
houfes,  and  even  with  land,  as  well  as  with  other 
articles ;  in  which  (late  it  could  not  with  propriety 
be  affefled.  But  the  taxation  of  income  actually 
received,  is  liable  to  no  fuch  difficulty.  It  refts  en¬ 
tirely  on  this  obvious  and  fair  principle,  that  in  fo 
far  as  the  government  of  a  country  requires  and  de¬ 
fences  to  be  fupported,  the  means  to  be  employed 
for  it  (hould  be  obtained  with  equality  from  the 
produ&ive  wealth  which  the  country  at  the  time 
may  poffefs,  and  from  this  only :  in  whatever  ftate 
or  fituation  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  may  be 
placed,  and  whoever  the  proprietors  of  it  may  be, 
the  productive  wealth  which  it  affords,  fhould  be 
taxed  when  affeffments  are  required.  At  one  time 
cur  wealth  may  confift  chiefly  in  money  and  manu¬ 
factures,  as  undoubtedly  is  the  cafe  at  prefent  ; 
while,  at  others,  it  •  may  be  found  almoft  entirely  in 
the  produCt  of  land.  But,  wherever  it  is,  nothing 
can  be  more  fair  or  reafonable,  than  to  render  the 
whole  of  the  national  income  liable  for  the  fupport 
of  that  government  from  which  it  receives  pro¬ 
tection. 
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I •  While  the  affeffment  of  income  may  thus  be 
levied  with  more  equality,  there  is  alfo  reafon  to 
believe,  that  much  greater  fums  may  be  obtained 
from  it,  and  with  lefs  general  offence  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  than  can  probably  be  done  from  any  other 
plan.  For,  while  income  of  every  kind,  and  in 
whatever  way  it  may  be  obtained,  would  be  equally 
liable  to  the  effects  of  it,  thofe  on  whom  it  is  levied 
.would  not  fo  readily  complain  of  it,  as  they  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  entitled  to  do  when  property  is  alfeffed 
without  regard  to  equality,  as  very  commonly  is  the 
cafe  with  taxes  placed  on  articles  of  confumption.,, 

3.  It  may  be  levied  with  lefs  expence  than  any 
other  plan  of  taxation,  carried  to  an  equal  extent, 
can  poffibly  be ;  probably  on  a  tenth  part  of  the 
fum,  and  with  a  proportional  fmall  number  of  tax- 
gatherers,  than  are  now  employed  in  cohering 
affeffments  on  articles  of  confumption. 

4.  As  a  well  conduced  plan  for  the  afTeffment  of 
income  would  attach  equally  to  the  opulent  and  to 
others,  which  is  not,  nor  ever  can  be  the  cafe  with 
taxes  placed  on  confumption ;  and  as  this  would  a£t 
upon  the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation,  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  which  has  never  yet  been  affeffed,  it  would, 
thereby,  not  only  tend  to  reduce  the  expence  of  all 
our  manufactures,  fo  as  to  admit  of  their  being  car¬ 
ried  at  a  more  eafy  rate  to  foreign  markets,  but  it 
would  fpcedily  leflen,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the 
afTeffments  on  every  other  clafs  of  the  community. 
There  is  much  reafon,  indeed,  to  believe,  in  the 
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prefent  profperous  flate  of  this  very  opulent  nation, 
that  much  more  may  be  obtained  from  it  than  at 
firft  view  it  may  be  fjppofed  able  to  produce, 
merely  by  its  being  made  to  adt  upon  every  kind  of 
income ;  by  which  immenfe  fums  would  be  liable 
to  taxation,  from  which  nothing  has  ever  yet  been 
obtained.  / 

5.  AfTeffments  on  income  are  particularly  well 
fitted  for  preventing  difappointment  in  the  fums 
which  government  may  require  :  for  when  one  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  national  income  does  not  prove  fuffi- 
cient,  it  is  much  more  eafy  to  affix  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  upon  the  whole,  than  to  eflabliffi  a  new 
affieflment  on  any  one  article  of  confumption;  which 
feldom  fails  to  excite  difeontent,  and  at  the  fame 
time  does  not  always  prove  productive.  In  another 
important  point  they  would  prove  particularly  ufe- 
ful,  both  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  management  of 
our  public  affairs,  and  to  the  community :  were  it 
eftablifhed  that  the  whole  fupplies  of  the  year  fhould 
be  placed  upon  income,  the  minifter,  inflead  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  annual  conflict  in  parliament,  as  hitherto  has 
always  been  the  cafe,  and  likewife  with  every  trade 
whofe  line  of  bufinefs  might  eventually  fall  under 
the  operation  of  a  new  tax  upon  confumption, 
would  merely  have  to  fix  the  proportion  which  in¬ 
come  over  the  whole  kingdom  ought  to  pay.  At 
the  fame  time  the  nation  would  be  relieved  of  all 
that  expence  with  which  it  is  now  loaded  in  the  high 
allowances  which  government  is  commonly  obliged 
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to  make  to  thofe  bankers,  and  money-dealers,  whom 
they  employ  on  every  new  loan. 

The  amount  of  this  article  of  expence  can  fcarcely 
be  afcertained ;  but  the  avidity  of  our  monied  men 
to  (hare  in  the  profits  which  it  affords,  is  always  fo 
great,  that  few  will  doubt  of  its  being  confiderable. 
Not  many  years  ago,  during  the  misfortunes  which 
accompanied  the  American  war,  the  various  advan¬ 
tages  given  to  thofe  who  furnifhed  government  with 
money,  did  not  amount  to  lefs  than  ten  per  cent,  often 
to  much  more.  During  all  the  continuance  of  the 
conted  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  although  the 
expence  has  yearly  been  great,  the  allowances  made  to 
thofe  with  whom  government  has  made  tranfa&ions, 
have  been,  as  there  is  reafon  to  imagine,  confiderably 
lefs :  but  dill  they  mud  upon  the  whole  have  been 
great;  not,  probably,  lefs  than  five  per  cent,  and 
amounting,  one  year  with  another,  to  one  million 
derling;  which,  on  the  plan  of  railing  money  upon 
income,  would  have  been  completely  and  entirely 
faved :  for  thefe  allowances  are  not  given  for  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  management,  but  merely  as  gratuities  for 
furnifhing  the  money,  and  which,  therefore,  would 
not  be  required  on  every  individual  of  the  nation 
being  obliged  to  bring  forth  his  fhare  yearly  of  the 
national  expence. 

By  fome  it  has  been  objected  to  this  plan,  that 
fuch  large  fums  as  government  in  the  courfe  of  an 
expenfive  war  is  often  found  to  require,  could  not 
be  obtained  but  through  the  medium  of  thofe  bank- 
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crs  and  other  monied  men,  on  whom  they  have 
hitherto  been  accuftomed  to  rely.  This  argument, 
however,  is  completely  fallacious,  and  can  be  fup- 
ported  by  thole  only  who  are  interefted  in  the  fund- 
ing  fyftem  being  continued  ;  for,  on  the  rate  being 
eftablifhed  which  income  of  every  kind  ought  to 
pay,  it  would  be  levied  with  the  fame  certainty  and 
eafe  with  which  payment  is  now  obtained  of  every 
other  aflefiment, 

6.  The  molt  important  advantage,  which  would 
enfue  from  a  plan  being  carried  fully  into  effect  for 
railing  all  fupplies  upon  income,  would  be,  that  as 
none  would  be  particularly  hurt  by  it,  none  would 
complain  of  it  after  the  firft  effects  of  it  were  over. 
A  few  of  the  more  opulent  part  of  the  nation,  who, 
from  not  living  up  to  thein  income,  have  not  hither¬ 
to  been  fully  alfelTed  in  proportion  to  their  wealth, 
would  alone  fpeak  of  it  with  regret  $  but  even  they 
would  not,  in  equity,  be  entitled  to  do  fo ;  while,  if 
the  afiefiment  fhould  not  be  carried  farther  than  there 
is  reafon  to  fuppofe  would  be  fufiicient  even  for  our 
prefent  high  expences,  fcarcely  any  clafs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  would  feel  the  efre&s  of  it. 

If  a  plan  fhall  be  fteadily  purfued  for  railing  with 
equality  a  certain  proportion  of  the  national  income, 
and  that  it  may  be  accomplilhed  there  is  much  rea¬ 
fon  to  believe,  whatever  the  fum  may  be  which  go¬ 
vernment  can  probably  want,  whether  a  tenth,  an 
eighth,  a  fixth,  or  even  more,  the  remainder  will 
be  worth  to  thofe  by  whom  it  is  poirdfed,  in  pur- 
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chafing  labour  and  every  neceflfary  of  life,  juft  as 
much  as  the  whole  of  it  would  have  been.  The 
efFeCt  of  the  meafure  would  necefiarily  be  to  raife 
the  value  of  money,  and  leflen  that  of  every  other 
article,  an  objeCt  which,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
nation,  is  of  more  real  importance,  perhaps,  than 
any  which  government  could  with  fuch  certainty 

and  effect  tend  to  promote.  In  this  cafe,  all  our 
manufactures  being  paid  with  lefs  money  at  home, 
thofe  by  whom  they  are  conducted  would  be  en¬ 
abled  to  fell  them  at  lower  rates,  and  thus  to  retain 
the  advantage  which  they  pofiefs  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  with  more  certainty  than  may  .be  in  their 
power,  if  on  a  return  of  peace  and^the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  manufactures  over  the  continent,  the  price 
of  labour  ftiall  continue  here  at  the  extravagant 
height  to  which  it  has  rifen.  Artificers  in  every 
line,  even  common  fervants,  fhould  be  well  paid ; 
but,  more  than  is  neceflary  for  their  comfort,  feldom 
fails  to  ruin  both  them  and  their  families,  by  giving 
rife  to  indolence  and  difftpation ;  habits  which  few 
are  ever  able  to  conquer,  and  under  the  influence 
of  which,  principles  inimical  to  every  government  are 
very  apt  to  be  diflfeminated. 

A  reduction  in  the  price  of  labour  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  other  important  advantages,  many  of 
which,  however  eflential  they  may  be,  can  never  be 
attained  where  labour  is  kept  at  a  high  rate  :  it  would 
tend  to  promote  more  quickly  that  forerunner  of 
all  improvements,  the  formation  of  good  roads,  and 
7  ,  the 
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the  conftrudlion  of  thofe  vehicles  of  our  wealth,  na¬ 
vigable  canals.  It  would,  with  great  effect,  encou¬ 
rage  the  improvement  of  land ;  and,  by  thus  meliorat¬ 
ing  che  fituation  of  annuitants,  and  of all  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  it  would  act  with  much  certainty  in 
giving  ffrength  to  government,  by  connecting  the 
interefl  of  that  numerous  and  powerful  clafs  of  the 
community  more  immediately  with  the  fupport  of  it. 
It  may  be  afked,  why  fhould  this  be  the  refult 
of  the  taxation  of  income,  and  not  of  other  afTeff- 
ments.  The  anfwer  is  obvious :  a  great  proportion 
of  our  alfelfments  hitherto  have  operated  in  the 
molt  partial  manner,  as  all  taxes  on  confumption 
mult  necelfarily  do;  fo  that  even  a  tax  on  bread 
and  other  necelfaries  of  life,  which  in  this  country 
no  minilter  has  ever  ventured  ferioully  to  propofe, 
would  be  very  partial  and  opprelfive  in  its  opera¬ 
tion;  for  while  it  might  not  even  be  felt  by  people 
of  large  incomes,  it  would  adt,  as  all  equaliffng  taxes 
on  articles  of  neceffity  mult  do,  with  feverity  on  others 
of  fmall  fortunes.  Now  the  effect  to  which  I  refer,  of 
the  value  of  money  being  likely  to  be  increafed,  and 
that  of  all  the  necelfaries  of  life  lelfened  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  any  alfelfment,  mult  depend  entirely  on  its 
being  made  to  apply  univerfally  and  with  full  equality 
to  the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation,  which  appears  to 
be,  with  much  certainty  in  our  power,  in  the  taxation 
of  income.  But,  that  this  delirable  effedt  may  refult 
from  this  alfelfment,  it  will  require,  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  apply  to  income  of  every  kind,  and 
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from  whatever  fource  it  may  be  derived  :  whether 
from  land,  houfes,  mines,  (hipping,  merchandize,  or 
manufactures ;  money  in  bonds,  bills,  or  in  the 
public  funds ;  from  profefiional  employments,  or  in 
whatever  way  it  may  be  acquired :  otherwife,  if  one 
fet  of  men,  namely,  thofe  by  whom  labour  is  chiefly 
performed,  fhall  be  exempted,  either  entirely  or  in 
any  confiderable  degree,  while  the  reft  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  highly  afTeflfed,  the  very  reverfe  would 
happen.  The  price  of  labour  would  increafe  in  a 
degree  which  it  has  never  yet  experienced,  and 
would  be  productive  of  the  moft  diftrefsful  confe- 
quences  to  all  ranks  in  fociety ;  but  more  imme¬ 
diately  to  people  of  moderate  incomes,  in  whatever 
line  of  life  they  might  be. 

One  of  the  worft  efFeCts  arifing  from  labour  being 
too  highly  paid,  which  muft  always  be  the  cafe 
when  it  brings  more  than  its  ufual  rate  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  price  of  bread  and  the  other  necef- 
faries  of  life,  is,  that  the  lower  clafs  of  artificers, 
and  workmen  of  every  kind,  being  enabled  to  live 
on  the  produce  of  a  fmaller  portion  of  their  time, 
always  withhold  their  exertions,  and  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  perform  the  fame  quantity  of  work 
which  they  readily  do  when  their  wages  and  the  price 
of  provifions  bear  a  more  equal  proportion  to  each 
other.  There  is  therefore  no  reafon  to  doubt,  of 
the  evil  being  to  increafe  in  a  very  alarming  degree, 
by  every  operation  of  finance  which  may  exempt 
this  clafs  of  the  community,  from  that  (hare  of  public 
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affeffments  which  they  ought  in  equity  to  pay ;  or 
which  by  not  attaching  to  die  higher  clafTes  of  in- 
'  come,  in  a  due  proportion  to  their  extent,  would 
enable  thofe  by  whom  they  are  poffeffed,  to  pay 
more  highly  for  labour  than  others  of  moderate  in¬ 
comes  have  it  in  their  power  to  give.  The  effedt 
of  both  of  thefe  caufes  would  eventually  be  the 
fame :  labour  would  be  increafed  by  them  in  price, 

and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  fervants  of  every  kind, 
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be  more  difficult  to  procure. 

In  this  view,  the  plan  newly  adopted  by  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  affieffment  of  income,  appears  to  be 
confiderably  defective ;  and  as  the  evils  which  it 
might  tend  to  produce  are  ferious  and  alarming, 
they  ought,  in  the  moft  effectual  manner,  to  be 
guarded  againft,  by  placing  all  public  taxes  equally 
on  all  ranks,  that  is,  in  rates  proportioned  to  their 
power  of  bearing  them. 

The  point  to  which  thefe  obfervations  relate,  the 
national  benefit  likely  to  accrue  fpom  the  price  of 
labour  being  made  in  a  conliderable  degree  to  de- 
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pend  on  the  price  of  provifions,  although  highly 
important,  has  feldom  attracted  the  particular  at¬ 
tention  or  interference  of  governments :  public  ex¬ 
ertion,  indeed,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  muft  very 
feldom  be  neceffary ;  perhaps  never  but  in  that  ftate 
of  opulence  to  which  Great  Britain  appears  lately  to 
have  arrived,  and  in  which  too  great  a  proportion  of 
the  national  wealth  is  amaffed  by  a  fmall  proportion 
of  the  community,  who  are  thereby  enabled  to  pay 

fuch 
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fuch  high  prices  for  the  labour  of  all  whom  they 
employ  as  others  cannot  afford ;  by  which  all,  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  fociety,  are  deprived  of  many 
of  thofe  comforts  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
accuftomed,  while  no  real  advantage  accrues  even 
to  thofe  to  whom  fuch  high  wages  are  given.  But 
although  it  may  not  often  be  neceffary  or  proper 
for  governments  to  take  cognizance  of  matters  of 
this  kind,  nor  to  interfere  in  regulating  the  price  of 
labour  or  other  commodities ;  yet  when  an  evil  of 
fuch  magnitude  has  taken  place,  all  will  admit  that 
it  ought  with  all  poffible  difpatch  to  be  corrected, 
and  that  the  fupplies  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
flate  may  require,  fhould  never  be  levied  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  can  tend  in  any  degree  to  add  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  diftrefs. 

In  whatever  way  affelfments  be  levied,  it  has 
hitherto  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  money 
placed  in  the  national  funds  fhould  be  exempted,  as 
property  in  this  fituation  has  been  protected  from 
the  operation  of  all  direbt  affeffments  by  various 
a6ts  of  parliament.  This,  however,  ought  not  to 
be  any  valid  objection  to  the  meafure,  if  the  peace 
and  fecurity  of  the  nation  fhould  require  it.  If  by 
the  effebl:  of  an  improper  exemption  of  this  kind,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  national  wealth  has  been 
placed  in  a  fituation  which  yields  no  advantage  to 
government,  when  in  danger  of  being  ruined  from 
this  important  fource  of  protebtion  being  withheld, 
few  will  think  or  aflert  that  a  regulation  fo  highly 
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injurious  to  the  community  fhould  be  continued. 
But  it  luckily  happens  to  be  much  for  the  intereft 
even  of  ftockholders,  that  income  of  every  kind 
fhould  be  affeffed ;  for,  if  government  be  not  fup- 
ported  with  very  ample  fupplies,  which  now  could 
not  be  done  if  this  extenfive  part  of  the  national 
wealth  fhould  be  permitted  to  pafs  without  paying  a 
fhare  of  them,  the  firft  effedt  of  the  deficiency  would 
with  certainty  fall  upon  the  funds.  The  prefent 
prices  of  flock  are  low,  but  if  government  fhould 
be  reftridted  in  its  operations,  by  fupplies  being 
withheld  from  it,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that, 
in  no  great  length  of  time,  they  would  fall  to  lefs 
than  half  of  what  they  now  bring. 

There  is  no  caufe,  however,  for  diredt  affeff- 
ments  being  put  upon  money  in  the  funds :  let  in¬ 
come  be  taxed,  from  whatever  fource  it  may  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  all  fpeculative  difficulties  will,  on  this 
point,  be  done  away.  For,  in  fadt,  every  argu¬ 
ment  that  has  been  ftated  againft  the  affeffment  of 
property  in  the  funds,  is  merely  fpeculative.  None 
have  ever  ventured  to  fay,  that  thofe  who  poffefs 
incomes  arifing  from  the  funds,  fhould  be  exempted 
from  the  ufual  taxations  on  wine,  fpirits,  malt,  and 
other  articles  of  confumption:  accordingly  all  our 
funds  have  hitherto  been  virtually  taxed  in  this 
manner  j  and,  perhaps,  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  would  have  been  required  if  a  diredt  afTeffment 
had  been  placed  on  them. 

In  every  inveftigation  that  has  taken  place  of  the 
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important  fubjedjt  of  our  prefent  inquiry,  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  income,  the  chief  objection  to  which  it  has 
appeared  to  be  liable,  is  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
any  fcheme  for  this  purpofe  into  effedt,  without  the 
rifk  of  difclofing  the  circumftances  of  thofe  that  are 
affeffed. 

Were  this  even  to  be  the  general  effedl  of  it,  there 
is  fome  reafon  to  think  that  no.  public  harm  would 
refult  from  it :  nay,  it  might,  eventually,  anfwer  a 
good  purpofe,  by  ferving  to  detedt  the  wild  fpecu- 
lations  of  thofe,  who,  without  funds  of  their  own, 
enter  rafhly  on  extenfive  fchemes  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufadlures,  altogether  on  credit,  and  thereby  give 
rife  to  many  calamitous  bankruptcies,  which  other- 
wife  would  not  happen.  In  this  manner  it  would 
afford  the  moft  efiential  fupport  to  fair  traders,  while 
thofe  only  would  fuller  by  its  operation  who  might 
do  harm  to  others  by  continuing  to  do  bufinefs 
longer. 

But  affeffments  may  be  raifed  on  income,  with¬ 
out  divulging  the  circumffances  of  thofe  on  whom 
they  are  placed,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  fully  equal 
to  the  views  which  it  has  been  the  objedl  of  thefe 
obfervations  chiefly  to  inculcate,  that  of  every 
lcheme  of  public  taxation  being  made  to  adt  upon 
wealth,  wherever  it  may  be  placed.  The  plan  which 
parliament  has  lately  thought  fit  to  adopt,  for  railing 
a  tax  upon  income,  may,  perhaps,  on  trial,  be 
found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  for  no  important  mea- 
fure,  fo  extenfive  in  its  application  as  this  muff  be, 
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can  be  fairly  judged  of  by  any  other  teft  than  that  of 
experience.  But,  at  firft  view,  it  appears  to  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  fome  material  objections. 

To  oblige  men  to  fet  forth  their  incomes  for  the 
purpofe  of  being  alfelfed,  is  not  only  impofing  a  dif- 
agreeable  talk  on  all  who  may  be  liable  to  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  fcheme ,  but  by  appointing  every  man 
to  aft  the  part  of  an  alTefTor  on  himfelf,  while  powers 
are  given  to  others  to  contradict  what  he  may  alfert, 
confequences  of  an  unpleafant  kind  will  be  apt  to 
fucceed,  which,  on  a  different  plan,  might  be  pre¬ 
vented.  This  inconvenience  might  be  guarded 
againlt,  and,  perhaps,  all  the  advantages  of  the 
fcheme  retained,  were  this  part  of  it  to  be  reverfed, 
by  appointing  alfelfors  to  affix  the  fums  which  indi¬ 
viduals  ffiould  pay,  inltead  of  obliging  thofe  who  are 
alfelfed  to  appear  in  it  for  any  other  purpofe  than 
that  of  adducing  evidence  of  their  being  overcharged 
when  this  ffiould  be  the  cafe. 

The  commiffioners  for  carrying  the  aft  into  effect 
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are  not  fufficiently  numerous :  inltead  of  being 
choien  for.  counties  or  large  diltrifts,  they  ffiould  be 
parochial ;  otherwife  the  wealth  of  very  confiderable 
numbers  will  not  be  afcertained.  In  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  cafes  the  incomes  of  pariffiioners  are  well 
known  to  each  other,  or  with  no  great  trouble  of 
inquiry  a  knowledge  of  them  may  be  obtained. 
But  this  requires  and  implies,  fuch  a  local  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  circumltances  as  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
take  place  with  regard  to  large  diltrifts. 
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With  the  view  of  obviating  thel?  and  other  ob¬ 
jections,  to  which  the  fcheme  appears  to  be  liable, 
various  regulations  will  probably  from  time  to  time 
be  both  propofed  and  adopted.  But  if  a  plan  could 
be  devifed,  which  on  its  onfet  would  be  more  like¬ 
ly  to  anfwer  the  purpofe,  a  good  deal  of  inconve¬ 
nience,  and  perhaps  alfo  confiderable  lofs,  might  be 
guarded  againft,  by  adopting  it  at  once.  In  fome 
circumftances  the  following  outlines  of  a  plan  for 
this  purpofe  may  be  found  to  merit  attention.  At 
leaft,  the  principles  on  which  it  is  meant  to  act  will 
probably  be  approved  of,  as  they  are  not  only  fair 
and  equitable,  and  likely  to  anfwer  the  expectations 
of  government,  but  they  have  already,  although  on 
a  fmaller  fcale,  been  found  to  fucceed,  after  a  long 
courfe  of  experience. 

1.  Let  the  inhabitants  of  every  pariffi  be  divided 
into  claffes;  each  clafs  to  confift  of  the  following 
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orders  of  the  people  who  refide  in  it  s  namely,  land¬ 
holders,  farmers,  proprietors  of  houfes  and  mines, 
merchants,  bankers,  manufacturers,  annuitants  of 
every  kind,  whether  clergymen,  officers  in  the  army 
and  navy,  or  others,  and  thofe  who  live  upon  in¬ 
come  from  money,  wherever  it  may  be  placed. 

2.  Let  afifefifors  be  appointed  from  each  of  thefe 
clafles,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  which  they 
confift  y  one  afteflor  for  each  clafs,  when  it  does  not 
exceed  two  hundred ;  two  afleflfors  for  each  clafs 
confifting  of  any  number  between  two  hundred  and 
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five  hundred;  with  a  proportional  number  of  aflef- 
Tors  for  all  additional  numbers. 

j.  Thefe  alTefTors  not  to  be  appointed  by  govern¬ 
ment,  but  to  be  the  fair  representatives  of  the  claSTes 
to  which  they  belong,  and  elected  by  them;  by 
which  much  difeontent  would  be  prevented,  that 
otherwife  might  take  place.  It  may  alfo,  with  this 

view,  prove  an  ufeful  regulation  to  change  one,  per- 
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haps  two,  of  the  whole  number  of  afiefSors  of  each 
parifh  yearly. 

4.  Let  it  be  fixed  by  adt  of  parliament  what  the 
afTefTment  on  property  for  the  year  is  to  be  ;  whether 
an  eighth,  tenth,  Sixteenth,  or  whatever  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  date  may  require;  with  a  reference  to 
thefe  parochial  commissioners  or  afTefTors,  who  would 
very  commonly  affix  with  much  accuracy  and  equa¬ 
lity  what  every  individual  in  their  Several  parishes 
ffiould  pay:  As  they  would  in  general  be  the  mod 
refpedtable  people  of  every  parifh,  and  pofTefled, 
as  men  of  this  kind  commonly  are,  of  all  the  local 
knowledge  of  their  diftridts,  with  full  time  to  pro- 
lecute  inquiries  for  the  purpofe,  where  the  fortunes 
of  individuals  might  be  uncertain,  few  inftances 
would  occur  of  their  being  wrong. 

The  income  of  all  profeffional  men,  of  chofe  whofe 
wealth  confifts  in  land  or  money,  of  manufacturers, 
and  even  the  profits  of  traders,  would,  in  almod 
every  inflance,  be  eafily  known  by  commissioners 
chofen  by  themfelves,  and  refiding  in  the  didridt: 
bur,  as  it  might  frequently  be  difficult  to  aScertain 
H  -  .  the 
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tile  profits  of  farmers,  who  feldom  judge  it  neceffary 
to  keep  their  accounts  with  accuracy,  and  whofe  ex- 
pences  generally  remain  more  fixed  and  dationary 
than  thofe  of  other  daffies  of  men ;  indead  of  levy¬ 
ing  a  fhare  of  the  profits  of  farming,  a  poundage 
might  be  placed  upon  the  whole  rental  of  the  nation, 
and  be  made  to  apply  to  farms  of  every  fize  and  in 
every  fituation ;  for,  if  thofe  of  extenfive  rents  are 
affieffied,  the  very  {mailed  in  the  kingdom  fhould  be 
taxed  in  the  fame  proportion;  otherwife  thofe  by 
whom  they  are  poffieffied  would  be  enabled  to  fell, 
even  in  the  fame  market,  every  article  of  their  pro¬ 
duce  at  a  lower  rate  than  others  could  do  by  whom 
this  high  affeffment  on  income  fhould  be  paid. 
When  it  might  be  meant  to  levy  a  tenth  part  of  the 
income  of  the  red  of  the  nation,  it  might  be  left 
with  the  parochial  affieffiors  to  levy  from  three-pence 
to  two  (hillings  in  the  pound  on  farmers ;  for  while, 
in  fome  fituations,  the  profits  of  farmers  may  be 
fuch  as  to  admit  of  their  paying  two  (hillings,  an 
exadt  tenth,  in  others,  even  in  the  fame  pariffi,  an 
eighth  part  of  this  might  be  all  that  they  could  afford. 

Placing  affeffments  on  farmers  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  rent,  is  a. plan  that  will  not  probably 
anfwer;  for  while  fome,  from  being  low  rented, 
might  be  diffidently  able  to  pay  them,  others,  even 
of  the  fame  extent  of  rent,  might  find  it  impoffible. 
Some  farms,  even  of  extenfive  rents,  indead  of  yield¬ 
ing  profit,  are,  from  various  caufes,  attended  with 
great  lofs  yearly  during  the  whole  duration  of  the 
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eafes  on  which  they  are  held ;  and  others,  in  order 
to  become  ultimately  productive,  require  not  only 
all  their  produce  in  the  mean  time  to  be  employed 
in  their  improvement,  but  large,  additional  fums 
likewife.  To  levy  a  high  tax,  or  indeed  any  affefT- 
ment  whatever,  on  farms  in  this  fituation,  whether' 
in  the  occupation  of  farmers  or  proprietors,  is  moft 
afiuredly  improper.  It  muft  not  only  operate  in 
the  moft  powerful  manner  againft  the  improvement 
of  land,  and  would  thus  be  productive  of  very  dif- 
trefsful  confequences  to  the  whole  nation;  but  to 
thofe  individuals,  who,  in  fuch  circumftances,  fhould 
be  forced  to  pay  afteflments,  it  would  be  an  aCt 
of  the  greateft  inequality  and  injuftice:  for,  while 
the  clear  income  only  would  be  taxed  of  every  other 
clafs  of  the  community,  farmers  would  be  charged 
on  an  article  productive  of  great  lofs.  As  well 
might  merchants  be  afiefied  on  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  the  ihips  which  they  employ,  and  not 
on  the  income  which  they  derive  from  them.  Nor 
will  the  agricultural  part  of  the  nation  be  fairly  or 
properly  dealt  with,  if  their  proportion  of  the  tax 
now  to  be  raifed  upon  income,  be  not  levied  on  their 
clear  revenue  only,  and  not  on  that  vague  index  of 
their  wealth,  the  amount  of  rents. 

A  more  uncertain  mode  could  not  perhaps  have 
been  fixed  on  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  farming  than  the  height  of  rents;  for  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  farms  depend  on  various  caufes,  altogether 
independent  of  rent,  and  totally  unconnected  with 
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the  real  value  of  the  grounds.  In  a  great  meafure 
they  depend  on  the  fkill  of  the  individuals  by  whom 
they  are  poffeffed.  Much  depends  on  the  amount 
of  the  capitals  employed  in  them,  and  a  great  deal 
on  local  circumdances,  fuch  as  their  contiguity  to 
markets,  manures,  coal,  *nd  timber,  the  price  of 
labour,  and  the  date  of  the  contiguous  roads.  To 
tax  farmers,  therefore,  on  the  amount  of  their  rents, 
when  their  incomes  depend  on  a  great  variety 
and  combination  of  other  caufes,  as  it  is  a  mea¬ 
fure  that  has  probably  been  adopted  haftily,  without 
adverting  to  the  effects  of  it,  fo  there  is  reafon  to 
hope,  that  this  part  of  the  plan  for  raifing  our  future 
fupplies  upon  income,  will  be  altered  with  all  poffible 
difpatch.  Landholders  are  more  efpecially  intercfled 
in  this  alteration ;  for  if  it  do  not  take  place,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  affeffment  will  fpeedily  fall 
upon  them,  and  not  upon  farmers.  A  moderate 
tax  would  every  where  be  cheerfully  paid  by  farm¬ 
ers,  were  it  to  be  levied  with  a  due  regard  to  equality 
of  income;  but,  if  this  be  not  kept  in  view,  and  if 
affcffments  are  to  be  raifed  on  them  whether  they 
derive  profit  or  incur  lofs  by  their  poffeffions,  they 
will  in  the  fird  place  defid  from  all  farther  improve¬ 
ments,  and  afterwards  remove  with  their  capitals, 
either  to  fome  other  country,  or  to  other  profeffions 
at  home,  which  government  (hall  judge  to  be  more 
worthy  of  their  protection. 

The  mod  effectual  method  of  guarding  againft 
fuch  a  fatal  occurrence,  and  of  raifing  a  reafonable 
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affefTment  on  farmers,  as  well  as  on  proprietors  who 
occupy  their  own  grounds,  would  be,  to  put  it  in 
the  power  of  the  commifiioners  or  afTefTors,  to  levy 
a  certain  proportion  of  their  clear  income,  either  by 
a  poundage  in  the  manner  that  I  have  propofed,  or 
in  any  other  that  may  be  judged  better;  but  in  no 
inflance  to  charge  them  with  taxes  merely  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  rents,  and  where  no  profits  have 
been  made.  If  this  part  of  the  income  a£t  be  not 
immediately  altered,  fuch  a  check  will  be  given  to 
agricultural  improvements,  as  they  never  before  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  from  the  influence  of  which  they 
may  never  perhaps  recover.  It  certainly  was  not 
meant  to  be  attended  with  this  effedl ;  but  as  it  now 
flands,  the  mofl  ruinous  confequences  would  enfue 
from  it:  it  would  put  an  immediate  flop  to  the  mofl 
important  branch  of  agriculture,  the  improvement 
of  thofe  grounds,  which  hitherto,  from  a  deficiency 
of  funds,  and  from  the  great  expence  with  which 
operations  of  this  kind  are  attended,  have  in  a 
great  part  of  the  kingdom  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  a  (late  of  nature.  For  a  long  time  pad  it  has 
been  doubtful,  whether  the  improvement  of  grounds 
in  this  fituation  can  be  carried  on  with  any  profpedl 
of  advantage  to  proprietors  or  not;  owing  to  the 
great  increafe  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
labour,  and  the  higher  returns  obtained  from  money 
vefled  in  manufactures,  as  will  be  more  fully  ex¬ 
plained  hereafter.  The  effedt  of  the  income  adl,  as 
it  now  (lands,  would  be  to  remove  every  doubt: 
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were  it  not  to  be  altered,  all  fuch  parts  of  the  na¬ 
tional  wealth  as  have  hitherto  been  employed  in  the 
improvement  of  land,  particularly  of  wafle  grounds, 
would  be  immediately  withdrawn,  and  veiled  in 
more  productive  purfuits. 

In  this  part  of  the  a6t  a  partial  alteration  has 
taken  place,  for  which  no  reafon  has  been  afilgned. 
Farmers  in  Scotland  are  to  be  charged  upon  their 
incomes  in  the  fame  manner  with  other  people ; 
while,  in  England  and  Wales,  they  are  to  pay  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  their  rents,  whether  they 
derive  profit  or  lofs  from  their  pofieflions ;  as  all 
proprietors  of  land  are  likewife  to  do  for  fuch  parts 
of  their  grounds  as  they  may  wifh  to  occupy,  whe¬ 
ther  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  them,  or  with  any 
other  view.  As  the  whole  of  this  muft  have  arifen 
from  miflake,  either  from  its  being  haftily  done, 
or  from  want  of  communication  with  country  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  reputable  farmers,  who  alone  fhould 
be ,  referred  to  for  this  kind  of  information,  it 
can  require  only  to  be  again  looked  over  and  con- 
fidered,  to  (hew  the  neceihty  of  the  alteration  to 
which  thefe  obfetvations  relate.  If  the  alteration 
was  right  with  regard  to  Scotland,  it  mufl  necefiarily 
be  fo  for  every  part  of  the  realm ;  to  the  whole 
of  which  it  fhould  be  made  to  apply,  and  to  have  in 
view  equally  the  incomes  arifing  from  lands  whether 
occupied  by  farmers  or  proprietors. 

5.  With  the  view  of  preventing  thofe  inconve¬ 
niences  which  might  arife  from  error  on  the  part  of 
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the  aflefiors,  thofe  who  may  fufpeft  that  they  are 
overcharged,  fhould  be  entitled  to  redrefs,  on  fuffi- 
cient  evidence  being  adduced  by  them  of  the  fads 
which  the  afleiTors  choofe  to  have  let  forth  for 
their  information,  and  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of 
proving  that  their  aflefTments  fhould  be  reduced. 

6.  Appeals  fhould  be  permitted  from  the  deci- 
fions  of  the  parochial  afleflfors:  with  which  view, 
five  commiffioners  fhould  be  appointed  for  each 
county,  each  of  whom  fhould  pofTefs  at  leaft  three 
hundred  pounds  flerling  of  clear  income  in  the  county ; 
and  their  decifions  fhould  be  final. 

7.  In  order  to  prevent  concealment  of  property, 
or  miflatement  of  fads,  a  forfeiture  fhould  be  in¬ 
curred  of  all  property  and  fums  of  money  which  indi¬ 
viduals  might  endeavour  to  conceal ;  and  if  this 
fhould  be  made  to  apply  to  all  fuch  attempts,  and 
to  take  place  at  any  future  period  when  a  aifcovery 
thereof  fhould  happen  to  be  made,  little  or  no  wealth 
would  be  concealed. 

8.  If  it  fhall  be  judged  proper  entirely  to  conceal 
the  fums  with  which  individuals  may  be  aiTefted,  as 
well  as  the  refult  of  thofe  particular  inquiries  which 
it  would,  in  fome  inftances,  be  neceflary  to  make 
into  the  extent  of  income,  it  may  be  eafily  done, 
by  affixing  a  confiderable  fine ;  to  the  extent,  fup- 
pofe,  of  a  thoufand  pounds  to  every  difcovery ;  and 
obliging  all  the  aflefTors  of  every  parifh,  as  well  as 
the  clerk  and  colledor  whom  they  employ,  to  take 
an  oath  of  fecrecy  :  fo  that,  as  both  infamy  and  lofs 
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would  attach  to  every  breach  of  their  engagement, 
few  or  none  would  ever  be  heard  of. 

By  thefe  and  other  regulations,  which  a  fuffi- 
cient  trial  of  the  fcheme  would  fugged,  every  objec¬ 
tion,  to  which  it  may  appear  to  be  liable,  would 
be  eafily  dope  away.  Nor  is  it  on  theory  or  fpecu- 
lation  that  this  obfervation  is  founded :  with  fome 
variety  and  improvements,  it  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  which  has  long  been  preferred  in  Holland  as 
the  mod  equal,  lead  expenfive,  and  mod  efficient 
method  of  raifing  money.  And,  although  not  known 
in  England,  a  very  confiderable  tax  has  long  beep 
levied  in  almod  every  town  in  Scotland,  under  the 
denomination  of  what  is  there  termed  Stent;  almod 
precifely  on  the  principles  which  I  have  thus  vern 
tured  to  fugged, 

AfTedors,  or  dent-maders,  as  they  are  termed  in 
Scotland,  are  eledted  yearly,  one  from  every  trade, 
with  powers  to  levy  a  certain  fum  upon  the  commu* 
nity;  which  they  do  by  a  charge  on  every  individual, 
according  to  what  they  believe  to  be  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  clear  income.  And  with  fuch  equality  is 
it  done,  that  although  every  perfon  is  entitled  to  apply 
for  redrefs  who  thinks  that  he  is  overcharged,  and 
although  the  fum  raifed  in  this  manner  is  confider¬ 
able,  many  being  charged  yearly  to  the  extent  of 
ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  pounds  deriing,  yet  few 
complaints  are  ever  preferred  againd  it.  Only  one 
indance  has  occurred  of  this  tax  being  complained 
'  of  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  for  thirty  years  pad; 
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and,  even  in  that  cafe,  the  perfon  who  adduced  the 
complaint  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed  with  it. 

The  taxation  of  income,  therefore,  feems  not  only 
to  poilefs  many  important  advantages  over  e/ery 
other  plan  of  railing  money  that  has  yet  been  pro- 
pofed,  but  may  be  ealily  carried  into  effect,  without 
the  rifk  of  the  income  of  individuals  being  difclofed, 
and  with  fcarcely  a  poflibility  of  its  being  evaded. 

But  that  this,  or  any  fimilar  fcheme,  may  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  raifing  large  fupplies,  it  ihould  not 
only  be  made  to  affedt,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
property  of  every  kind,  but  revenues  of  much 
fmaller  amount  than  thofe  which  the  a£t  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  lately  paffed  for  the  taxation  of  income,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  in  view.  By  exempting  entirely  all  in¬ 
comes  under  fixty  pounds,  a  very  conhderable  pait 
of  the  national  wealth  will  yield  nothing ;  while,  there 
is  much  reafon  to  believe,  that  no  clais  in  the  com¬ 
munity  can  fo  eafily  afford  a  moderate  rate  or  affeff- 
ment  as  thofe  by  whom  incomes  of  this  kind  aie 

poffeffed. 

Till  of  late  it  appeared  to  be  improper  to  place 
any  farther  affeffinent  on  people  in  the  lower,  ftations 
of  life.  But  what  at  one  time  may  be  expedient, 
at  another  maybe  quite  the  reverfe.  In  the  courfe 
even  of  thefe  laft  two  years,  the  fituation  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  labourers,  in  the  poffeffion  of  incomes 
below  fixty  pounds  a  year,  has  been  greatly  meli¬ 
orated,  by  their  wages  having  rifen  in  a  proportion 
far  above  that  of  the  neceffaries  of  life ;  fo  that, 
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although  incomes  of  this  extent  ought  not  to  be 
highly  taxed,  they  ought  furely  to  be  fo  in  a  certain 
proportion. 

Independent  of  other  reafons  for  the  income  of 
people  in  this  lituation  being  affeffed,  there  is  one 
which  fhews  it  to  be  even  for  their  intereft  that  it 
fhould  be  fo.  If  their  property  be  not  dire&ly  taxed 
in  this  manner,  affeffnents  will  neceffarily  fall  on 
them  in  fome  other,  and  probably  with  more  diftrefs 
and  expence,  as  lately  was  the  cafe  in  the  high  addi¬ 
tional  duty  laid  upon  fait.  So  that,  in  this  view,  it 
would  not  be  complained  of,  even  by  the  lower  dalles 
of  labouring  people;  who  would  however  fubmit 
to  it  the  more  readily,  were  they  to  fee  that  larger 
incomes  were  affeffed  proportionally  to  their  amount, 
and  on  a  fimilar  icale  of  gradation  with  their  own. 
They  mull  know  that  people  of  high  income  can 
afford  to  pay  more  in  proportion  than  thofe  of  lefs 
wealth ;  and,  as  they  mull  likewife  know,  that  a  much 
larger  affeffrnent  might  be  obtained  from  the  opu¬ 
lent,  merely  by  making  them  liable  to  the  operation 
of  the  fame  principle  of  taxation,  they  would  be  in¬ 
duced  to  conceive,  were  this  to  take  place,  that  the 
whole  fcheme  was  more  equitable  and  juft  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  than  otherwife  they  may  probably  be. 

No  fufficient  reafon  has  ever  been  offered  why 
people  of  large  income  are  not  to  be  affeffed  in 
different  degrees  proportioned  to  their  amount,  while 
all  fmail  incomes,  from  lixty  to  two  hundred  pounds, 
are  meant  to  be  taxed  in  this  manner.  If  incomes 
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of  two  hundred  pounds  are  afifefled  to  the  extent  of  a 
tenth  part,  while  thole  of  fixty  pounds  pay  only  a 
hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  their  amount,  and  all 
intermediate  fums  proportionally  lefs  than  the  firft 
of  thefe  lums  do,  thofe  by  whom  they  are  pofTeffed 
will  fee  no  good  caufe  for  the  fatne  fcale  of  gradation 
not  going  farther.  It  might  apply,  perhaps,  even 
with  more  propriety  to  large  than  to  fmall  incomes  j 
in  fo  far  as  the  latter  may,  in  general, -be  fuppofed  to 
be  little  more  than  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  com¬ 
mon  neceffarks  of  life;  an  obfervation  which  becomes 
lefs  applicable  to  incomes  of  the  higher  orders,  in 
degrees  proportioned  to  their  amount. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  giving  farther  effect 
to  the  plan,  and  fatisfadlion  to  thofe  in  the  lower  and 
middle  ranks  of  life,  an  objed:  of  much  importance  in 
every  ineafure  of  taxation,  gradations  of  aflefTment 
fhould  take  place  on  all  high  incomes,  from  what¬ 
ever  fource  they  may  proceed.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  judged  reafonable,  to  allow  the  fame  rate  of  tax¬ 
ation  ;  for  example,  a  tenth,  if  that  lhall  feem  to  be 
fufHcient,  to  apply  to  all  incomes  from  two  hundred 
pounds  to  thofe  of  a  thoufand,  or  even  to  fuch  as 
amount  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds ;  for  the  fad;  is 
undoubted,  that  all  other  affeiTments  are  paid  in  a 
greater  proportion,  and  are  therefore  more  feverely 
felt  by  people  of  this  extent  of  income,  more  efpe- 
cially  by  thofe  whofe  revenues  run  from  five  to 
feven  and  eight  hundred  pounds,  than  uftially  is 
the  cafe  either  with  fortunes  of  large  amount,  or 
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with  thofe  of  much  fmaller  extent.  But,  when  it  is 
agreed  on,  that  incomes  from  two  hundred  pounds 
to  fifteen  hundred  are  to  be  taxed  a  tenth,  by  an 
eafy  gradation,  the  more  wealthy  fhould  pay  a  ninth, 
a  ninth  and  half*  an  eighth,  an  eighth  and  half;  and 
fo  on,  till  thofe  in  the  higheft  clafs  fhould  pay  a 
fifth,  a  fourth,  or  perhaps  even  a  third ;  which  fome 
came  handfomely  forward  and  paid  in  their  voluntary 
fubfcriptions  of  lafl  year ;  fome  for  a  fingle  year 
only,  but  others  with  the  promife  of  giving  an  equal 
fum  yearly  during  the  war.  So  that  what  fome  have 
thus  generoufly  and  freely  done,  ought  not  to  be 
confidered  by  others,  in  equal  opulence,  as  improper. 
Nay,  in  common  juflice  to  thofe  who  thus  came 
freely  forward,  when  their  country  was  in  danger,  an 
afTeffment  to  this  amount  fhould  be  placed  upon  all 
who  did  not. 

On  this,  or  fome  other  plan  upon  fimilar  princi¬ 
ples,  a  fum  may  be  yearly  levied  from  the  income  of 
Great  Britain,  fufficient,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
not  merely  for  carrying  on  the  war,  but  for  every 
other  purpofe  for  which  it  can  be  required.  But, 
that  the  fum  to  be  procured  by  it  may  be  full  and 
efficient,  the  plan  muff  be  made  to  apply,  as  I  have 
already  repeatedly  obferved,  and  which  cannot  be  too 
much  kept  in  view,  to  every  kind,  and  almoft  to 
every  degree,  of  income. 

By  the  adt  of  parliament  recently  paffed  for  the 
taxation  of  income,  various  exemptions  are,  indeed, 
done  away,  which  were  found  to  do  harm  in  levying 
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the  afleflfed  taxes  of  lad  year.  Still,  however,  too 
many  appear  in  it ;  and,  if  none  in  the  lower  clades 
of  fociety  arc  to  be  alTelTed  in  any  degree,  nor  thofc 
in  the  highed  or  mod  wealthy  clades  in  proportion 
to  their  incomes,  the  amount  will  probably  fall  far 
fhort  of  the  fum  that  is  wanted.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
a  mod  important  object  to  have  this  kept  dridtly  in 
view,  and  that  no  argument  fhould  be  allowed  to 
have  influence  in  fetting  a  meafure  of  fuch  moment 
afide,  till  the  plan  itfelf  has  been  fairly  put  to  the  ted 
of  experience.  The  very  life  and  fpirit  of  the  fcheme 
depends  on  income  of  every  kind  being  equally 
aflfefled.  So  that,  if  the  mod  confiderable  part  of 
the  nation,  in  point  of  number,  together  with  the 
mod  wealthy,  fhall  either  be  entirely  exempted,  or 
not  diffidently  taxed,  it  will  neceflarily  fail  from  the 
fird  outlet.  Whereas,  if  a  well-digeded  plan  be 
edablifhed,  by  which  every  clafs  in  lociety  fhall 
be  taxed  on  fair  and  equal  principles,  and  no  im¬ 
proper  exemptions  permitted,  it  will  not  only  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  giving  full  fecurity  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  by  making  it  known  to  all,  that  our  refources 
are  inexhaudible ;  but  no  part  of  the  community  will 
have  reafon  to  complain  of  it. 

I  would  not  even  admit  of  exemptions  on  account 
of  children.  Perfons  poflfelTed  of  large  incomes  do 
not  require  it ;  while  manufacturers  and  others  in 
the  inferior  ranks  of  fociety  are  now  relieved  of  the 
expence  arifing  from  children  by  the  w^ages  wrhich 
they  are,  even  at  an  early  period  of  life,  enabled  to 
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gain.  With  the  fame  propriety  people  might  ex¬ 
pert  to  be  exempted  from  duties  on  fait,  foap,  ale, 
and  wine ;  for  it  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  and 
be  ftrongly  inculcated,  that  the  taxation  of  income  is 
inflead  of  farther  afifeffments  on  thefe  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  confumption  ;  and  therefore,  that,  in  order 
to  render  it  efficient,  it  ffiould  be  made  to  apply  in 
the  fame  manner. 

People  in  the  lower  daffes  of  life  are  not  com¬ 
monly  more  unreafonable  than  others.  If  they 
are  taxed,  by  this  or  any  other  plan,  above  what 
they  can  bear,  they  will  neceffarily  complain  j 
and  their  complaints  ought  to  be  heard.  They 
would,  more  elpecially,  have  good  caufe  to  com¬ 
plain,  if  they  ffiould  fee  that  people  of  large  fortunes 
did  not  pay  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  them. 
But  if  they  ffiould  find  that,  while  a  perfon  of  twenty 
pounds  of  income  does  not  pay  more  than  a  fortieth 
part  of  it,  others  of  large  fortune  are  obliged  to 
contribute  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  their  extenfive 
revenues;  inftead  of  complaining,  they  would  ap¬ 
plaud  and  fupport  a  plan  from  which  they  would 
perceive  that  very  important  advantages  would  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  whole  nation ;  and,  in  the  operation  of 
which,  that  the  moll;  complete  juliice  would  be  done 
toperfons  in  every  condition,  and  to  whatever  extent 
their  incomes  might  amount. 

There  is  no  reafon,  therefore,  to  be  afraid  of  op- 
pofition,  from  people  of  fmall  incomes,  to  any  plan 
of  finance  that  may  be  founded  on  thefe  principles. 
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And,  although  a  few,  poflfefled  of  great  fortunes, 
may  at  firft  complain  of  their  afleffments,  they  will 
foon  probably  find,  when  the  operation  of  the  plan 
takes  effedl  in  all  its  parts,  particularly  from  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  reducing  the  price  of  labour  and  all  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  that  even  they  and  their  families 
will  ultimately  be  relieved  by  it. 

I  cannot,  however,  bring  this  part  of  our  fubjedt 
to  a  conclufion  without  remarking,  that,  although 
all  income  fhould  be  aflefied  in  proportion  to  its 
amount,  yet,  in  fixing  the  proportions,  it  would  be 
fair  and  proper  that  the  nature  of  the  funds  fhould 
be  kept  in  view  from  whence  incomes  arife ;  fo  that 
the  rate  to  be  levied  upon  each  might  in  fome  mea- 
fure  depend  on  the  permanency  of  the  fource  from 
which  they  proceed.  Thus,  if  it  be  judged  pro¬ 
per  to  levy  a  tenth  of  all  the  income  of  the  na¬ 
tion  arifing  from  permanent  funds;  fuch  as  land, 
houfes,  mines,  and  money  realifed  cn  mortgage  or 
in  any  other  manner;  income  cf  the  fame  extent 
arifing  from  the  daily  exertion  cf  individuals  in  their 
various  profefiions,  as  being  mere  uncertain,  ought 
not  perhaps  to  pay  more  than  a  fifteenth. 

Some  deduction  lhould  likewiie  be  made  to  an¬ 
nuitants,  who  ought  not  to  pay  fo  much  as  is  levied 
on  income  arifing  from  permanent  funds  5  although, 
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in  equity,  they  fhould  pay  _  more  than  profeflional 
men,  whofe  incomes  are  not  only  more  uncertain 
than  annuities  commonly  are,  but  require  the  per- 
fonal  attendance  and  labour  of  thofe  by  whom  they 
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arc  poffefTed ;  a  confideration  of  the  mod  ferious 
importance  in  fixing  the  difference  of  afTeffments 
on  the  income  of  professional  men,  when  compared 
with  thofe  arifing  from  permanent  property :  thus, 
while  clergymen,  officers  in  the  navy  and  army  who 
have  retired  from  duty,  and  other  annuitants  of  mo¬ 
derate  incomes,  may  be  able  to  pay  fmall  afTeffments, 
it  would  be  unreafonable,  and  therefore  improper, 
to  make  them  liable  in  equal  payments  with  thofe 
whofe  monied  or  landed  properties  yield  a  regular 
intereft  yearly  of  the  fame  amount,  without  the  capi¬ 
tal  being  encroached  on.  And  flill  more  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  improper,  that  a  farmer,  giving  his  per- 
fonal  attention  and  care,  fhould  pay  equally  with  the 
proprietor;  or  that  the  uncertain  income  of  a  mer¬ 
chant,  lawyer,  or  any  other  profefiional  man,  whofe 
wealth  depends  upon  his  daily  exertions,  and  whofe 
family  may  be  left  perhaps  in  poverty  at  his  death, 
fhould  be  equally  taxed  with  thofe  whofe  money  in 
the  funds,  or  on  bonds  completely  lecured,  yield  them 
regular  incomes  of  a  fimilar  amount,  while  the  ca¬ 
pitals  from  whence  thefe  incomes  proceed  remain 
equally  valuable  as  before. 

We  have  now  to  confider  the  probable  amount 
of  the  national  income,  with  a  view  to  this  or  any 
other  afTeffment  with  which  it  rnay  hereafter  be 
charged. 

In  this  it  is  obvious  that  much  uncertainty  muff 
prevail,  from  that  deficiency  of  data  which  for  a 
confiderable  time  we  muft  labour  under.  Nor  does 
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it  appear  that  this  can  be  avoided  till  the  operation 
of  the  tax  which  we  are  now  confidering  has  been 
carried  fully  into  effeCt  5  for  which  a  period  of  two 
or  more  years  will  be  required,  together  with  fuch 
amendments  as  time  and  experience  will  point  out 
in  the  fcheme  newly  adopted  by  parliament  for  lay¬ 
ing  it  on. 

The  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  of  the  amount 
of  the  yearly  revenue  of  Great  Britain  is,  that  it  ex¬ 
tends  to  one  hundred  and  two  millions,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  a  fifth  from  the  rents  of  land,  and  other  articles,  for 
the  exemption  of  thofe  whofe  incomes  do  not  extend 
to  fixty  pounds.  There  is  much  reafon,  however,  to 
hope,  that  on  trial,  it  will  be  found  greatly  to  exceed 
this.  The  minifter  himfelf,  indeed,  feems  to  think 
that  it  will  do  fo ;  although  he  is  certainly  right,  till 
the  fad;  is  afcertained,  in  making  full  allowance  for 
all  fuch  deficiencies  as  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  may 
take  place. 

For  feveral  years  paft,  a  portion  of  my  time  has 
occafionaily  been  occupied  with  inquiries  of  this 
kind ;  from  all  of  which  I  have  been  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  aggregate  of  our  national  income  will 
be  found  confiderably  to  exceed  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lions.  The  data,  indeed,  on  which  this  calculation 
is  founded,  are  neither  fo  full  nor  fatisfadlory  as  I 
could  wifh  them  to  be.  Nor  is  it  poffible,  in  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  extent,  to  give  them,  even  as  they  are, 
in  that  full  detail  which  the  importance  of  the  lub- 
ject  may  appear  to  require.  I  lhail  therefore  at 
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prefent  only  mention,  generally,  the  refuk  of  thefe 
inquiries,  leaving  it  to  time  and  farther  obfervation 
to  fhew  whether  they  are  well  founded  or  not. 

The  rental  of  landed  property  in  England  is  edi- 
mated  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  twenty  millions  ;  and  for  Scot¬ 
land  at  five  millions ;  after  deducing  a  fifth  for  the 
purpofe  which  has  already  been  dated ;  the  whole, 
including  this  fifth,  amounting  therefore  to  thirty 
millions. 

The  refult  of  my  invefligation,  however,  leads 
me  firmly  to  believe,  that  it  exceeds  this  by  one 
third,  and  extends  therefore  to  forty  millions.  Up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  edimated,  by 
the  bed  calculators  of  the  times,  at  fourteen  millions ; 
and  few  will  doubt  of  its  being  now  more  than  tre¬ 
ble  of  whatever  the  amount  of  it  at  that  time  may 
have  been;  particularly  as  Scotland,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  north  of  England,  were  then  of  fuch  tri¬ 
fling  value  as  fcarcely  to  be  taken  into  the  account, 
although  now  improved  to  a  great  extent.  In  fome 
of  the  rich  provinces  of  the  fouth,  in  which  cultiva¬ 
tion  took  place  more  early,  rents  have  not  rifen  in 
this  proportion  ;  but  there  is  much  reafon  to  believe, 
that  in  the  nation  at  large,  they  have  done  fo. 

As  an  additional  proof,  however,  of  this  edimate 
of  the  rents  of  land  being  near  the  truth,  it  will,  on 
farther  invedigation,  I  believe,  be  found,  that  the 
land-tax,  indead  of  amounting  to  two  'fhillings  in 
the  pound,  as  fome  have  fuppofed  is  the  cafe,  does  not 
exceed  one  dulling ;  I  rather  think  that  it  is  fome- 

what  lefs.  In  fome  parts,  indeed,  of  the  kingdom 
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it  runs  from  three  {hillings  to  nearly  four,  even  on 
the  adlual  rent.  But,  in  a  great  proportion  of  the 
whole,  it  does  not  amount  to  one  fhilling  and  fix- 
pence;  while  in  fome  extenfive  diftridts,  particu¬ 
larly  in  many  parts  of  Northumberland,  Yorkfliire, 
Weftmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  a  great  part  of 
Scotland,  it  does  not  exceed  fourpence.  Nay,  many 
do  not  pay  more  than  twopence.  By  which  the 
average  of  the  whole  is  fo  much  reduced,  that  it  will 
not  probably  be  found  to  exceed  the  fum  that  I  have 
mentioned.  On  this  confideration,  therefore,  as  well 
as  others,  which  cannot  in  this  place  be  enumerated, 
I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying,  that  the  land-income 
of  Great  Britain  is  not  lefs  than  forty  millions. 

4 

The  authority  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  the  cele- 

\ 

brated  improver  and  author,  who,  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote,  believed  that  the  land-tax  amounted  to 
about  two  {hillings  in  the  pound,  would  have  de- 
ferved  more  confideration  if  he  had  written  lately. 
But,  as  twenty- five  years  have  elapfed  fince  Mr. 
Young's  work  on  this  fubjedt  was  publifhed;  during 
which  period  the  rents  of  land  have  greatly  increaf- 
ed,  often  to  more  than  double  their  former  amount; 
however  corredt  his  opinion  upon  this  point  may, 
at  that  period,  have  been,  it  cannot  be  confidered  as 
applicable  to  circumftances  as  they  exift  at  prefent. 
Befides,  Mr.  Young’s  inquiries  having  chiefly  taken 
place  in  the  belt  cultivated  parts  of  the  ifland,  where 
the  land-tax  in  general  is  high,  there  is  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  this  circumftance  alone  might  be  the 
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caufe  of  his  average  of  the  whole  being  confider- 
ably  above  what  it  otherwife  would  have  been. 

The  profits  of  farming  are  the  next  article  of  in¬ 
come  that  we  fhall  notice. 

By  thefe  are  meant  the  gain  which  remains  to 
farmers,  after  paying  their  rents  and  expences  of 
management ;  generally  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  the 
fums  which  they  pay  to  the  proprietors.  In  forne 
fituations,  the  profits  of  farmers  are  confiderably 
more  than  this ;  but,  in  others,  they  are  fo  much  lefs, 
that  if  five  millions  are  deduced,  being  an  eighth 
part  of  the  whole,  the  remainder  will  probably  be 
near  the  truth.  Thirty- five  millions  will,  therefore, 
be  the  amount  of  this  part  of  our  income. 

The  amount  of  tythes  will  not  probably  be  lefs 
than  five  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
Income  from  money  in  the  funds,  about  fifteen 
millions  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  From  mo¬ 
ney  on  bonds  and  bills,  including  the  capitals  em¬ 
ployed  in  banks  over  the  whole  nation,  fix  millions. 
From  the  rents  of  houfes,  fix  millions  five  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.  The  income  of  profefiional  men, 
two  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  From 
canals,  fifheries  on  the  fea  coafts,  and  the  produce 
of  mines  of  every  defcription,  including  thofe  of 
coal,  lead,  and  copper,  five  millions.  Profits  arifing 
from  Eafl  and  Weft  India  pofteflions,  and  from 
property  in  other  countries,  belonging  to  perfons 
who  live  and  fpend  their  fortunes  in  Great  Britain, 
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five  millions.  And,  as  this  includes  the  income  of 
Iriffi  proprietors  refiding  in  this  country,  which  of 
itfelf  has  commonly  been  rated  at  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  a  year,  it  will  not  probably  be  confidered  as 
highly  ftated. 

The  profits  of  the  whole  retail  trade  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  five  millions.  From  the  capital  employed  in 
foreign  trade,  twelve  millions.  And  from  that  very 
productive  fource  of  national  wealth,  the  capitals 
employed  in  domeftic  trade,  and  profits  of  ikill  and 
induftry,  twenty* eight  millions. 

Having  no  data  for  eftimating  the  lafb  four  arti¬ 
cles,  equal  to  thofe  which  Mr.  Pitt  muft  pofifefs,  the 
fums  which  I  have  affixed  to  them  are  taken  from 
his  account  of  their  probable  extent.  And  as  all 
Mr.  Pitt's  eftimates  of  the  other  parts  of  our  income 
appear  to  be  low,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
thefe  may  be  To  like  wife. 

To  thefe  various  Turns  we  have  ftill  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one  to  add,  which  Mr.  Pitt  has  not  thought 
proper  to  (late;  but  which,  there  is  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  may  with  as  much  certainty  be  depended 
upon  as  any  of  the  others.  I  mean  the  incomes  of 
artificers  and  others  not  depending  upon  capitals :» 
Tuch  as  are  paid  Tolely  for  ingenuity  and  labour  to 
thofe  in  the  inferior  daffies  of  life,  in  like  manner 
with  the  fees  and  other  payments  of  profeffional 
men  in  the  higher  ranks  of  Tociety. 

As  all  incomes  of  fixty  pounds  and  upwards  are 
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fuppofed  to  be  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  fore¬ 
going  ftatements,  thofe  only  remain  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  in  this  which  do  not  amount  to  fixty  pounds, 
but  yet  of  fufbcient  importance  to  admit  of  being 
affeffed  for  the  fupport  of  government.  Sixty 
pounds,  indeed,  are  fixed  by  the  aft  of  parliament 
lately  palled  for  the  taxation  of  income,  as  the 
lowed  on  which  any  afieffment  fhall  be  placed. 
But,  for  the  reafons  which  I  have  already  fuggefted, 
as  well  as  others  not  neceffary  to  enumerate,  there 
is  much  caufe  to  imagine  that  confiderable  advan¬ 
tage  would  aiife  from  its  being  carried  lower;  not 
merely  becaufe  the  lum  which  it  would  raife  would 
be  confiderable,  but  from  the  influence  which  it 
would  have  on  a  point  ftill  more  eflential,  to  which 
I  have  already  had  occafion  to  advert,  and  to  which 
the  attention  of  government  cannot  be  too  much 
direfted ;  I  mean  the  raifing  the  value  of  money, 
and  leffening  that  of  labour. 

The  fum  which  it  would  produce,  would  indeed 
be  very  confiderable,  owing  to  the  number  being 
great  on  whom  it  would  operate.  For,  although  it 
might  not  at  firft  be  expedient  to  make  it  affeft 
the  very  lowed  clafs  of  incomes ;  yet  that  clafs  of 
the  community  whofe  income,  although  low,  is 
fuch  as  to  admit  of  a  fmall  taxation,  is  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  would  therefore  yield  an  extenfive  re¬ 
venue  ;  even  on  fuch  fmall  rates  being  levied  upon 

each  as  with  perfect  eafe  they  qan  afford.  It 
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may  ultimately,  perhaps,  appear  to  be  the  mod 
equitable,  and  therefore  the  bed  plan,  to  levy  a  mo¬ 
derate  tax  on  the  income  of  all  who  do  not  in  one 
form  or  another  live  upon  public  charity ;  nor  would 
it  be  confidered  as  improper,  even  by  thofe  who 
poffefs  theie  fmall  incomes,  were  it  not  to  be  carried 
farther  than  hitherto  taxes  have  proportionally  been 
on  articles  of  confumption ;  but  at  prefent  we  will 
fuppofe  that  fifteen  pounds  of  clear  income  is  the 
lowed:  to  which  the  affeffment  will  be  made  to  ap- 
ply  i  fo  that  the  clafs  will  include  all  incomes  from 
fifteen  to  fixty  pounds. 

It  will  be  conceived,  however,  that  the  numbers 
in  this,  or  any  other  clafs  in  fociety,  cannot  be  as¬ 
certained  with  precifion.  But  I  think  it  probable, 
that  the  clafs  to  which  I  allude  does  not  amount  to 
lefs  than  two  millions.  And  my  reafons  for  this 
opinion  are  thefe. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  is  not  accurately 
known.  But,  from  the  bed  and  lated  accounts  of 
it  which  we  poffefs,  few  will  doubt  of  its  amounting 
to  ten  millions.  Some  believe  it  to  be  confiderably 
more  than  this.  Others  think  that  it  is  lefs.  But 
we  Shall  take  it  at  ten  millions  5  believing  this  to 
be  not  far  from  the  truth.  /\ 

Let  this  number  be  diyided  into  twentieths  5 
each  containing  half  a  million  3  let  three  of  thefe 
parts  be  allowed  for  people  rendered  unfit  for 
work,  by  age  $  and  four,  for  children  5  one  part 
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for  men  employed  in  the  army  and  navy ;  one  for 
the  poor,  including  thole  received  into  hofpitals, 
and  others  living  on  charity;  and  five  parts  for  thofe 
whofe  yearly  incomes  do  not  amount  to  fifteen 
pounds ;  allowances  for  each  of  thefe  claffes,  pro-' 
bably  rather  above  than  below  the  truth ;  ftill  the 
remainder,  being  three  millions,  will  leave  two 
millions,  for  people  of  that  clafs  whofe  incomes  are 
fuppofed  to  run  from  fifteen  pounds  to  fixty.  For, 
the  numbers  in  all  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  of 
fociety,  by  whom  the  chief  expences  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  paid,  are  fmall,  when  compared  with 
thofe  immediately  below  them.  Even  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  this  neceffarily  takes  place  to  a  certain  extent 
but  not  in  any  degree  equal  to  what  happens  in 
others  :  in  almofl  every  other  kingdom  of  Europe, 
there  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  above  one  in  two  hun¬ 
dred  whofe  yearly  income  exceeds  twenty  pounds. 
While  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  one  in  ten  have  incomes  of  not  lefs  than  fixty 
pounds ;  conflicting  a  difference  in  favour  of  the 
internal  flrength  of  this  country,  and  of  the  per¬ 
manency  of  that  conflitution  from  which  fuch  ad¬ 
vantages  have  arifen  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  calcu¬ 
late  ;  particularly  as  even  thofe  who  form  the  more 
inferior  ranks  in  Great  Britain,  live  in  complete 
fecurity  and  eafe ;  with  full  leifure  to  contemplate 
the  dreadful  miferies  which  have  fallen  upon  all  the 
nations  that  furround  them,  from  the  unwarrant- 
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able  conduct  of  one  of  their  number ;  which,  giving 
way  to  fpeculative  delufions  on  governments,  firft 
overturned  their  own,  and  then  employed  its 
armies  in  attempting  to  do  the  fame  to  others. 
Not  for  the  purpofe,  as  in  real  mockery  they  hold 
out,  of  giving  relief  to  the  people  of  thofe  countries 
which  they  invade ;  but  with  the  exprefs  intention, 
as  every  inhabitant  of  this  very  favoured  ifland 
knows,  of  living  on  the  plunder  of  their  effects ; 
reducing  them  and  their  children,  rich  and  poor 
indifcriminately,  to  a  (late  of  flavery ;  and  taking 
full  poffeflion  of  their  domains. 

Leaving,  however,  this  fhort  digreffion,  for  which 
the  interefting  nature  of  the  fubjeCt  can  alone  be 
given  as  an  apology,  we  fhall  now  proceed  to 
complete  the  ftatement  of  the  national  income. 

The  number  of  that  clafs  of  the  community 
whofe  income  runs  from  fifteen  to  fixty  pounds,  I 
have  already  endeavoured  to  fhew  is  about  two 
millions.  And,  as  in  this  clafs  are  included  not 
only  all  farmers  whofe  rents  run  between  thefe 
two  fums,  but  all  manufacturers  whofe  wages  are 
not  fo  high  as  to  raifenhem  above  fixty  pounds  a 
year,  nor  fo  low  as  to  be  lefs  than  fifteen ;  and,  as 
the  emoluments  of  this  clafs  of  men,  I  mean  manu¬ 
facturers  generally  employed  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  are  now  very  great,  being  commonly  believed 
to  run  from  half  a- crown  to  three  fhillings  per  day, 
or  upwards  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  die  general 
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average  of  the  whole  clafs,  making  allowance  for 
thofe  employed  at  wages  of  fmaller  extent,  might, 
with  perfed  propriety,  be  ftated  at  forty  pounds. 
But  I  fhall  take  it  only  at  thirty-five.  Even  on 
this  low  calculation,  which  I  believe  to  be  confider- 
ably  beneath  the  truth,  an  increafe  would  arife 
from  this  clafs  alone,  who  are  equally  capable  of 
paying  a  moderate  afieflment  as  any  other  clafs  of 
the  community,  of  feventy  millions,  to  the  general 
revenue. 

The  reafons  for  laying  a  proportional  tax  on 
this  clafs  of  citizens,  have  already  been  ftated, 
namely,  that  it  would  add  a  very  confiderable  fum 
to  the  annual  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  without 
proving  opprefiive  to  thofe  by  whom  it  is  paid  j 
that  in  equity  and  juftice  to  the  reft  of  the  nation, 
they  ought  to  pay  this  afieflment  in  lieu  of  thofe 
taxes  which  muft  have  been  placed  on  articles  of 
confumption,  if  this  had  not  been  refolved  on,  and 
of  which  they  would  have  paid  their  lhares,  as 
hitherto  they  have  done ;  and,  laftly,  that  it  would 
tend  with  more  certainty  than  any  other  means,  to 
leflen  the  price  of  labour  and  raife  the  value  of 
money.  But,  in  oppofition  to  all  thefe,  it  is  faid, 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  and  often  impoffible,  to 
colled,  and  therefore  that  it  is  better  not  to  make 
the  attempt. 

On  the  plan  adopted  by  ad  of  parliament  for 
colleding  the  tax  on  income,  it  would  indeed  be 
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difficult  to  render  this  part  of  it  efficient  :  a  few 
commiffioners,  adting  for  the  extenfive  diftridts  of 
a  large  county,  would  be  unequal  to  this  part  of 
their  talk,  as  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  they  will  be 
for  other  parts  of  it  alfo,  if  thofe  whom  they  em¬ 
ploy  as  afteflors  and  collectors  under  them  be  not 
entrufted  with  more  power  than  in  any  inftance 
they  ought  to  have.  But,  if  parochial  affeffors 
were  appointed,  either  on  the  plan  which  I  have 
ventured  to  propofe,  or  on  any  other  that  may  be 
judged  better,  every  difficulty  of  this  kind  would 
vanifh  ;  and,  while  it  would  be  done  with  eafe  to  the 
afteflors  and  their  collectors,  fcarcely  any  part  of  the 
national  income  wrould  efcape;  while  there  is  reafon 
to  fear,  that  much  of  it,  in  all  ranks  of  fociety, 
will  pafs  without  being  known,  if  the  prefent  plan 
of  laying  on  the  aflefifment  is  purfued.  If  parochial 
afteflors  ffiall  be  appointed,  with  powers  to  affix  the 
fums  in  the  firft  inftance  that  individuals  fhould 
pay,  inftead  of  obliging  every  man  to  act  as  afieflor 
on  himfelf,  it  would  not  only  prove  greatly  more 
productive,  but,  in  every  refpedb,  would  give  more 
general  fatisfaction :  if  county  commiffioners,  how¬ 
ever,  are  to  be  continued,  no  harm  can  refult  from 
the  attempt  being  made,  nor  from  their  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  raife  afleflments  on  all  varieties  of  income. 

By  the  ftatement  which  I  have  given  of  our  na¬ 
tional  income,  it  appears  in  one  view  as  follows. 
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Rents  of  land  40,000,000 

Profits  of  farming  ..........  35,000,000 

Amount  of  tythes  -  --  --  --  -  5,500,000 

Income  from  money  in  the  public  funds  -  15,500,000 

From  money  in  bonds  and  bills,  including 

capitals  in  banks  -------  6,000,000 

From- rents  of  houfes  -------  6,500,000 

Income  of  profeffional  men  -----  2,500,000 

From  canals,  mines,  and  fisheries  -  -  -  5,000,000 

Incomes  fpent  in  Britain,  arifing  from  pro- 
.  perties  in  other  countries  -  5,000,000 

From  the  retail  trade  over  the  nation  -  -  5,000,000 

From  the  capital  employed  in  foreign  trade  12,000,000 
From  the  capital  employed  in  domeftic  trade  28,000,000 
Incomes  of  farmers,  manufadturers,  and 
others,  from  fifteen  to  fixty  pounds  a  year 


£.  236,000,000 

,  ' !  :  ■  ■:  '4 ' 

This  furprifing  extent  of  wealth  being  greatly 
more  than  the  yearly  income  of  Britain  has  ever 
been  fuppofed  to  amount  to,  the  accuracy  of  the 
calculation  will  neceflfarily  be  called  in  queftion. 
In  a  matter  of  fuch  magnitude,  accuracy  is  not 
to  be  attained.  But  great  as  this  ftatement  of  the 
national  income  is,  if  it  Ihould  ultimately  prove 
to  be  wrong,  I  have  much  reafon  to  think  that  the 
error  will  be  found  to  confift  in  its  being  rather 
confiderably  below,  than  above  the  truth. — In 
the  moft  doubtful  parts  of  the  eftimate,  I  have 
adhered,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  to  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whbfe  information,  in  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  foreign  as  well  as  domeftic  trade  of  the 
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nation,  muft  probably  be  the  beft  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  I  have  given  reafons  which  there  is  good 
caufe  to  believe  are  well  founded,  for  confidering 
the  income  from  land  to  be  greatly  above  the  ef- 
timate  which  Mr.  Pitt  gives  of  it.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  only  article  in  which  any  difference  of  im¬ 
portance  will  be  found  to  occur  between  Mr.  Pitt’s 
calculation  of  our  income  and  that  which  I  have 
thus  ventured  to  oppofe  to  it ;  I  mean  in  thofe  ar¬ 
ticles  on  which  Mr,  Pitt  has  made  his  eftimates : 
for  I  haye  added  two  wffiich  he  has  not  taken 
into  the  account ;  income  from  money  on  bonds 
and  other  perfonal  fecurities,  and  that  which  arifes 
to  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  others,  who  draw,  as 
individuals,  from  fifteen  to  fixty  pounds  of  yearly 
income.  The  firft  of  which,  particularly  as  it  is 
meant  to  include  the  income  from  all  banks  in 
the  kingdom,  will  not  probably  be  conceived  to  be 
overrated  at  fix  millions ;  nor  will  the  fum  which  I 
have  affixed  to  the  latter  be  confidered  as  high  by 
any  who  advert  to  the  number  by  whom  it  is  pof- 
fefied.  It  will  fcarcely  be  doubted,  in  the  prefen t 
profperous  flate  of  Great  Britain,  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  manufacturers  w7ho  are  highly  paid  is 
great,  that  thirty- five  pounds  is  rather  below  than 
above  the  average  of  their  incomes;  or  that  the 
number  of  this  clafs,  in  which  is  included,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  all  farmers  and  others  whofe 
incomes  run  from  fifteen  to  fixty  pounds,  is  not 
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fully  more  than  that  at  which  I  have  rated  it,  namely 
two  millions  3  and,  therefore,  that  the  income  which 
it  is  fuppofed  to  yield,  is  not  over-charged  at  feventy 
millions. 

On  the  fuppofition  of  this  eftimate  of  the  national 
income  being  not  far  from  the  truth,  we  have  next 
to  advert  to  the  extent  of  the  affeffments  which 
'  ought  to  be  raifed  on  it 3  or  rather,  to  the  amount 
of  thofe  which  our  prefent  fituation  and  circum- 
flances  appear  to  require. 

Were  we  now  at  peace,  great  as  our  public  debt 
is,  a  very  moderate  tax,  if  equally  levied,  would,  on 
this  extenfive  income,  be  fully  equal  to  the  intereft 
thereof,  as  well  as  for  all  the  neceffary  expences  of 
government.  But,  even  during  war,  this  extent  of 
income  is  fuch,  as,  under  a  well  regulated  plan,  con¬ 
ducted  with  due  attention  to  economy,  would  admit 
of  the  greateft  fums  being  raifed  from  it  that  we 
can  ever  probably  need,  and  even  without  any  ma¬ 
terial  diftrefs  to  any  part  of  the  community. 

The  fums  which  from  time  to  time  government 
may  require,  will  neceffarily  vary  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  every  year ;  and  parliament  will  be 
belt  able  to  judge  of  the  rates  or  proportions  by 
which  thefe  fums  fhould  be  levied  on  the  different 
claffes  of  income  3  a  point  of  great  importance  for 
the  fuccefs  of  the  fcheme,  and  requiring  therefore  the 
mofl  deliberate  confideration.  The  trial  even  of  one 
year  will  in  a  point  of  fuch  uncertainty  produce  more 
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real  information,  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  opi¬ 
nion  retting  only  on  (peculation ;  but,  with  the  view 
of  completing  the  objedl  of  thefe  obfervations,  the 
following  are  fuggefted  as  rates  which  the  different 
claffes  of  the  community  might  probably  bear  with 
great  eafe,  and  from  which  a  fum  would  be  de¬ 
rived  fully  fufficient  for  the  expences  which  we  are 
told  by  the  minifter  will  be  required  for  the  prefent 
year,  as  well  as.  for  other  purpofcs  which  in  the 
following  Effays  I  (hall  point  out. 

Beginning  with  the  lowed  clafs  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  with  regard  to  individual  income,  although 
the  highed  in  the  aggregate  fum  which  it  affords,  I 
mean  thofe  whofe  incomes  run  from  fifteen  to  fixty 
pounds,  it  does  not  appear  that  out  of  the  fum  of 
feventy  millions,  which  we  fuppofe  may  arife  from 
the  whole  clafs,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  raife 
four  millions ;  but  on  the  fird  attempt  it  may  be 
proper  to  confine  the  fum  to  be  levied  from  it  to 
three  millions,  being  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  twenty- 
third  part  of  the  average  income  of  this  clafs. 

The  red  of  the  national  income,  amounting  by 
the  foregoing  calculation  to  one  hundred  and  fixty- 
fix  millions,  may,  without  infli&ing  any  important 
hardfhip  on  thofe  by  whom  it  is  poffeffed,  be  eafily 
taxed  an  eighth  on  a  general  average  of  the  whole; 
extending  therefore  to  twenty  millions  feven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds. 

This  might  be  done  on  various  plans,  and  on  dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent  fcales  of  gradation ;  and,  among  others  which 
might  be  propofed,  the  following  is  fuggefted  as  one 
that  may  be  eafily  carried  into  effed. 

A  twelfth  may  be  levied  on  incomes  from  fixty 
to  one  hundred  pounds ;  an  eleventh  and  half,  on 
thofe  between  one  hundred  and  a  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  ;  an  eleventh  on  incomes  between  this  laft 
mentioned  fum  and  thofe  of  one  hundred  and  fixty ; 
and  a  tenth  and  half  on  incomes  between  this  fum 
and  thofe  of  two  hundred  pounds,  at  which  fum  they 
might  rife  to  a  tenth. 

For  the  reafon  that  I  have  already  affigned, 
namely,  the  great  proportion  of  all  other  afieflments 
which  are  paid  by  people  in  the  middle  ftations  of 
life,  the  fame  rate  fiiould  be  continued  from  in¬ 
comes  'of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  thofe 
of  fifteen  hundred.  At  this  fum  they  might  rife  to 
a  ninth  and  half,  and  proceed  on  an  eafy  fcale  of 
gradation  till  fortunes  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  fhould 
pay  a  feventh;  thofe  of  fifteen  thoufand  a  fixth; 
incomes  of  twenty  thoufand  a  fifth  and  half 3  of 
twenty-five  thoufand  a  fifth;  of  thirty  thoufand  a 
fourth  and  half ;  of  thirty-five  thoufand  a  fourth ; 
incomes  of  forty  thoufand  a  third  and  half ;  and  of 
forty-five  thoufand  and  upwards  a  third. 

In  this  manner  it  appears  that  the  fum  of  twenty- 
three  millions  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  may  be  yearly  levied  on  the  income  of  Great 
Britain,  without  any  particular  ad  of  feverity  being 
committed  on  any  one  clafs  of  the  community ;  for, 
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while  by  this  plan  every  income  would  be  afieffed, 
no  confiderable  fum  would  be  raifed  from  thofe  in 
the  middle  or  lower  ranks  of  fociety,  nor  from  any 
individual  whofe  income  could  not  admit  of  it. 
Proprietors  of.  very  extend ve  fortunes  might,  in¬ 
deed,  for  a  time  be  deprived  of  fome  of  the  fuper- 
fluities  of  life  which  hitherto  they  have  poflefTed ; 
but  even  this  inconvenience  would  fpeedily,  in  a 
great  meafure,  difappear,  by  the  effeft  which  foon 
would  refult,  as  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve,  from  the  operation  of  this  tax  in  the  reduce 
tion  of  the  price  of  labour,  as  well  as  of  every  arti¬ 
cle  of  confumption. 

But  whether  this  confequence  (hould  enfue  from 
it  or  not,  and  even  although  higher  rates  fhould 
be  required  than  thofe  which  I  have  mentioned 
for  producing  the  fum  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  may  require,  the  wealth  of  the  nation  at 
prefent  is  fuch,  and  the  defire  of  all  by  whom  it  is 
pofTelTed  fo  great  for  giving  fupport  to  government, 
that  any  well  digefted  plan,  which  the  minifter  may 
bring  forth  with  a  view  to  it,  will  fcarcely  fail  of 
being  well  received  by  the  community.  If  there¬ 
fore  a  tenth,  a  ninth,  or  an  eighth  of  the  national 
income  be  not  fufficient,  he  has  only  to  men¬ 
tion  a  feventh,  a  fixth,  or  even  a  greater  propor- 
tion,  and  it  would  almoft  univerfally  be  approved 
of.  Some  there  neceflarily  are  who  would  object  to 
it,  as  always  happens  on  every  deviation  from  the 
common  routine  of  bufmefs ;  but  the  number  would 
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be  few,  their  fears  would  foon  appear  to  be  ground- 
Jefs,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  regarded. 

Of  the  fum  which  we  thus  fuppofe  to  be  levied 
on  the  national  income,  amounting  to  twenty-three 
millions  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds, 
eighteen,  nineteen,  or  twenty  millions,  may  be  re- 

*  j 

quired  for  the  yearly  expence  of  our  war  eflablifh- 
ment ;  and  we  fliall  calculate  on  the  higheft  of  thefe 
fums,  although  confiderably  more  than  appears  will 
be  wanted  for  the  prefent  year.  For  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  remainder,  being  three  millions  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  fome  very  im¬ 
portant  purpofes  will  be  propofed  in  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  Efiays. 
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OF 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT; 

,  OF 

THE  FUNDS; 

AND  OF 

THE  PLAN 

OF  SUPPORTING  THE  FUNDS  BY  A 

SALE  OF  THE  LAND-TAX. 


If  the  opinion  were  well  founded,  which  hitherto  has 
generally  prevailed,  of  the  magnitude  of  our  public 
debt  being  a  national  advantage,  and  the  high  price 
of  the  funds  a  criterion  of  our  wealth,  we  ought 
certainly,  by  all  reafonable  means,  to  give  them 
our  fupport.  But  now  that  the  vail  extent  of  our 
debt  is  found  to  be  both  diflrefsful  and  opprefiive, 
by  tending  to  impede  every  operation  requiring 
large  advances  of  money,  and  a&ing,  as  it  certainly 
does,  in  depriving  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  many  of  thofe  comforts  which  otherwife 
they  might  enjoy,  few  who  have  confidered  the 
fubjedf,  will  doubt  of  its  being  proper  and  neceffary, 
that  the  wealth  6f  the  nation  fhould,  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  with  all  poffihle  difpatch,  be  employed, 
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not  only  to  prevent  the  farther  increafe  of  this  debt* 
but  to  pay  off  a  confiderable  part  of  what  has  been 
already  accumulated. 

No  good  reafon  can  be  given  why  the  flate  of 
the  funds  fhould  be  confidered  as  an  index  or  cri¬ 
terion  of  our  national  wealth.  Till  of  late,  indeed, 
no  adequate  judgment  could  be  formed  of  this  point: 
for,  while  government  continued  to  believe  it  to  be 
for  their  advantage  to  depend  entirely  on  the  fund¬ 
ing  fyflem  for  their  fupplies,  the  power  of  thofe 
connected  with  every  department  of  the  flate  is  ne- 
ceffarily  fuch,  that  the  influence  of  this,  in  warping 
and  deranging  the  opinions  of  mankind,  was  fo  great, 
that  when  conjoined  with  the  machinations  of  all 
who  were  perfonally  interested  in  the  high  price  of 
the  funds,  its  effedl  became  irrefiftible. 

The  belief  being  once  imprefled  on  the  minds  of 
the  public,  that  our  national  wealth  and  profperity 
muft  at  all  times  be  connected  with  the  flate  of  the 
funds,  and  that  the  one  muff  nearly  keep  pace  with 
the  other,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  at  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  delufion.  The  nation,  from  a  great 
variety  and  combination  of  caufes,  which  it  is  not 
neceflfary  in  this  place  to  confide r,  continued  to  en¬ 
joy  a  long  and  uninterrupted  courfe  of  profperity  * 
which  all  whofe  property  was  fixed  in  the  funds, 
were  willing  to  place  to  the  credit  of  our  national 
debt,  and  to  have  it  believed,  that  this  flate  of  prof¬ 
perity  could  not  poflibly  continue,  if  the  funds  fhould 
be  allowed  to  fink* 
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At  lad,  however,  it  has  luckily  happened,  that 
an  opinion  direCtly  the  oppofite  to  this,  which  fome 
had  long  entertained,  but  which  few  ventured  to  af- 
fert,  is  confirmed  by  experience.  And  we  now 
find,  what  not  many  years  ago  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  nation  has  not  only 
continued  to  thrive  under  the  greatefl  depreffion  of 
her  funds  which  ever  before  happened,  but  in  a  de¬ 
gree,  both  with  refpeCt  to  her  manufactures  and  trade, 
of  which  we  have  no  example.  Nay,  at  this  time, 
when  all  our  funds  have  been  in  this  very  depreded 
date,  the  three  per  cents  fluctuating  as  they  have  done 
from  forty-feven  to  fifty-four,  not  a  fingle  complaint 
has  been  heard  of  its  proving  hurtful,  at  the  fame 
time  that  few  will  doubt  of  there  being  now  more 
real  wealth  in  the  nation,  than  we  appear  to  have 
poffieffed  even  at  that  period  when  the  fame  flock 
fold  at  ninety-fix.  And  the  time  will  foon  proba- 
bably  arrive,  when  all  will  perceive,  that  our  na¬ 
tional  wealth  and  profperity  have  fo  little  dependance 
on  the  date  of  the  funds,  that,  casteris  paribus, 
we  (hall  thrive  in  proportion  as  they  become  low  j 
the  caufes  of  which  all  who  have  confidered  the 
fubjeCl  will  underhand ;  and,  being  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  objeCts  of  thefe  Effays  to  explain,  it  will  be 
found  detailed  in  different  parts  of  them. 

If  this  (hall  prove  to  be  the  cafe,  in  that  full  ex¬ 
tent  which  there  is  much  caufe  to  expeCt,  it  will 
hereafter,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  mod 
fortunate  occurrences  of  the  prefent  times,  that  the 
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minidcr  has  b^gun  to  adt  as  if  in  fome  degree  he 
were  convinced  of  the  truth  and  force  of  this  opinion  : 
from' which  there  is  reafon  to  hope,  that  we  (hall 
more  fpeedily  enjoy  thofe  important  advantages 
which  ultimately  it  will  be  found  to  afford,  than 
otherwife  we  might  have  done.  He  is  now  flip- 
porting  a  plan  for  raifmg  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  fupplies  without  the  aid  of  the  funding  fyftem ; 
he  has  repeatedly  confeffed  his  anxiety  and  drong 
defire  to  pay  off  the  national  debt ;  and  he  has 
the  merit  of  having  brought  forth  a  finking  fund 
for  this  purpofe,  on  the  bed  principle,  of  any  that 
we  ever  before  poffeffed :  a  fund  which  requires 
only  to  be  fupported  by  means  fome  what  more  effi¬ 
cient,  and  which  appear  to  be  eafily  in  our  powrer  to 
afford,  in  order  to  produce  the  mod  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects.  If  thefe  ffiall  be  obtained,  as  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  may  eafily  be  if  a  proper  plan  for  an  affelf- 
ment  of  income  be  rigidly  carried  into  effedt,  we 
ffiall  foon  have  the  fatisfadtion  to  find  that  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  will  decreafe  quickly ;  that  government 
will  be  enabled  to  remove  many  of  the  mod  oppref- 
five  part  of  our  taxes ;  and,  indead  of  harm  arifing 
from  die  funds  being  low,  that  much  public  benefit 
will  accrue  from  it. 

The  minider,  indeed,  has  not  yet  ventured  to 
fugged,  or  to  fupport  by  argument,  even  in  the  mod 
didant  manner,  the  views  upon  which  this  opinion 
is  built:  he  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  confider  the 
high  price  of  the  funds  as  an  objedt  of  much  national 
'  importance ; 
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importance  j  and  has  even  entered  J3n  decided  and 
ftrong  meafures  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  giving 
them  his  fupport.  In  a  great  meafure,  however, 
this  muft  proceed  from  his  not  being,  as  yet,  clearly 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  deferting  the  funding 
fydem,  and  of  truding  entirely,  as  he  ought  unques¬ 
tionably  to  do,  to  the  national  fupplies  being  raifed 
within  the  year.  As  foon  as  he  Shall  find,  by  the 
experiment  which  he  is  now  making,  that  this  is 
pra&icable,  he  will  then,  and  not  probably  till 
then,  perceive,  that  one  of  the  mod  important 
national  objeCts  which  Great  Britain  can  have  in 
view,  is,  not  merely  the  ultimate  extinction  of  her 
public  debt,  but  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  funds 
fhould  be  kept  at  a  moderate,  or  even  at  a  very  low 
rate. 

Here  it  will,  probably,  be  remarked,  that  even 
admitting  the  advantages  to  be  confiderable  which 
might  refult  from  a  low  date  of  the  funds,  it  would, 
however,  be  unfair,  and  therefore  improper,  in  the 
public  to  interfere  with  them.  For,  the  funds  be¬ 
ing  the  property  not  of  the  nation,  nor  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  of  the  creditors  of  the  nation,  they  ought, 
therefore,  in  every  circumdance,  it  may  be  faid,  to  be 
completely  and  fully  protected,  and  not,  in  any 
manner  of  way,  alienated  from  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  were  originally  meant. 

The  propriety  of  this  obfervation,  there  is  reafon 
to  hope  and  believe,  will  never  be  difputed  by  thofe 
who  have  the  charge  and  conduct  of  government; 
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for  in  all  money  tranfa£fions  the  public  faith  of  the 
nation  has  hitherto  been  kept  inviolate.  But,  al¬ 
though  every  perfon  of  probity  will  fay,  that  while 
the  engagements  of  government  fhould  be  rigidly 
obferved  and  adhered  to,  in  the  regular  payment  of 
the  filtered  due  to  her  creditors ;  yet  few  will  pro¬ 
bably  affert,  that  in  any  degree  fhe  is  bound  to  make 
good  thofe  Ioffes  which  individuals  may  fuftain  by 
/peculating  on  the  eventual  prices  of  the  funds  j  or 
that  the  nation  ought  to  engage  in  any  fchemes  or 
meafures,  either  for  giving  them  fupport,  or  for  the 
purpofe  of  keeping  them  down. 

The  faireft  and  mod  honourable  plan,  and  more 
confident  with  the  dignity  and  charadter  of  a  rich 
and  powerful  nation,  than  any  other  that  can, 
on  this  point,  be  purfued,  would  be,  for  go¬ 
vernment  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
funds ;  but  merely  to  pay  the  intereft  of  her  public 
debt  with  regularity,  and  to  make  all  her  future 
purchafes  at  par. — Of  this,  however,  we  fhall  find 
it  neceffary  to  fpeak  more  particularly  in  an  enfuing 
part  of  this  Effay;  and,  at  prefent,  fhall  proceed 
to  date  and  confider  thofe  inconveniencies  which 
fome  have  imagined  would  enfue  from  the  national 
debt  and  funds  connected  therewith,  being  either 
altogether  done  away,  or  diminiftied  in  any  confi- 
derable  degree. 

So  powerful  is  the  influence  of  cuftom,  that,  till  of 
late,  the  heavy  load  of  debt  to  which  we  have  too  , 
long  been  habituated,  was,  by  a  great  proportion  of 
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men,  confidered  as  fo  neceffary  for  our  profperity, 
that  they  did  not  fee  how  we  could  exift  without  it. 
Deluded  by  the  nation  continuing  to  profper  under 
all  the  debt  which  it  has  contracted,  and  not  advert¬ 
ing  to  other  caufes  of  her  wealth,  this  debt  they  were 
induced  to  confider  as  one  of  the  moft  important  of 
the  whole.  But  it  may,  with  more  propriety,  be 
obferved,  in  the  words  of  a  celebrated  author,  Cf  that 
Britain  has  not  thriven  as  a  confequence  of  her  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  as  many  have  very  improperly  fuppofed, 
but,  furmounting  every  difficulty  arifing  from  the 
magnitude  of  this  debt,  that  fhe  has  thriven  in  ipite 
of  it.” 

In  this  view  it  would  appear  that  nations  are  on 
the  fame  footing  with  individuals.  The  embarraff- 
ments  arifing  from  debt,  are,  perhaps,  equally  hurt¬ 
ful  to  both ;  fo  that  every  defeription  of  debt,  which, 
either  from  neceffity  or  any  other  caufe,  we  may  have 
incurred,  ought  as  quickly  as  poffible  to  be  paid  off ; 
and  the  fad  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  country  would 
have  advanced  much  more  rapidly  in  improvement, 
and  in  every  refpeCl  would  have  been  a  more  power¬ 
ful  nation,  if  no  part  of  her  debt  had  ever  been  con- 
traded  ;  for  precifely  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  her  debt,  fhe  was  at  all  times  crippled  in  the 
means  of  improving  her  territory,  the  only  per¬ 
manent  fource  of  wealth,  power,  and  fecurity, 
which  a  nation  can  poffefs  $  as,  in  various  parts 
of  thefe  Effays,  will  be  more  fully  explained. 

F  4  Many, 
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Many,  again,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  influence  of 
the  funds  is  confiderable  in  giving  ftrength  to  go¬ 
vernment;  proceeding  on  the  fuppofltion  of  their 
fecuring  the  exertions  of  thofe  whofe  property  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  placed  in  them.  But,  although  this  fhould 
be  admitted  in  the  fulled  extent,  that  all,  who  have 
their  property  fixed  in  the  funds,  would  wi'fh  to  give 
their  fupport  to  government,  thofe,  who  place  any 
confiderable  value  on  this,  do  not  appear  to  recol¬ 
lect,  that,  while  a  few  only  are  from  this  caufe  inte- 
refted  in  fupporting  the  funds,  the  number  is  great 
whofe  intereft,  upon  the  fame  principle,  it  certainly 
is,  to  have  them  for  ever  done  away  or  annihilated. 
All  who  are  taxed  for  the  yearly  payment  of  the 
intereft  of  our  public  debt,  muft  neceftarily  wifh 
that  no  fuch  debt  had  ever  exifted.  And,  in  fo  far 
as  the  payment  of  this  may  be  difficult,  it  muft  ne~ 
ceflarily  tend  to  weaken,  and  not  to  add  to  the 
ftrength  of  government,  by  ferving  to  leflen  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  all  that  part  of  the  nation  towards  it 
who,  not  being  concerned  in  the  funds,  nor  having 
any  part  of  their  property  placed  in  them,  are  bur- 
thened  with  fevere  taxes,  for  the  foie  purpofe 
of  paying  large  annuities  to  others,  which,  as  far 
as  they  yet  fee,  are  to  be  perpetual.  It  is  not 
enough  to  obferve  that  this  debt  is  juft,  and  that  we 
are  bound  to  fubmit  to  the  difficulties  which  it  has 
produced.  The  fpeculative  principles  of  the  times 
are  fuch  as  never  exifted  before ;  and  have  already 
induced  many  to  fay,  that  this  debt  ought  not  to 
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have  been  contracted.  In  this  view,  therefore,  and 
in  fo  far  as  it  is  afTuredly  better  to  prevent  than  to 

remove  the  deftrudtive  confeqtiences  which  might 

/ 

refult  from  a  continuance  of  thefe  fentiments,  it  mud 
certainly  be  better  for  government  to  do  away,  as 
far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  all  the  evils  which 
might  enfue  from  opinions  of  this  kind  being  fodered 
and  kept  up.  Whatever  the  fentiments  on  this 
point  may  be  of  thofe  in  the  higher  ftations  of  life, 
and  however  clearly  they  may  be  of  opinion,  that 
our  great  load  of  debt  ought  not  to  have  been  con- 
tradted,  no  harm  will  refult  from  them.  They  will 
perceive,  that,  fine?  the  debt  has  been  incurred  and 
fandlioned,  the  nation  is  bound,  both  in  juftice  and 
honour,  to  adhere,  as  far  as  her  abilities  will  allow, 
to  the  terms  on  which  the  money  was  obtained  from 
her  creditors.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to 
recolledl,  that,  while  a  few  only  are  fufhcientlv  en¬ 
lightened  to  argue  in  this  manner,  a  very  great  pro- 
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portion  of  the  community,  perhaps  nine- tenths  of 
the  whole,  are  not:  a  confederation  of  no  fmall  im¬ 
portance  in  all  that  relates,  fo  nearly  and  eflentially, 
to  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the  realm. 

If  our  national  debt  fhould  ever  be  paid  off,  thofe 
who  hitherto  have  been  accuftomed  to  place  their 
money  in  the  funds,  have  been  induced  to  fufpect 
that  they  would  not  know  how  to  make  ufe  of  it;  as 
they  have  not  been  able  to  forefee  how  this  great 
mafs  of  property  could  be  employed  which  is  now 
lent  to  government.  Many  have  even  fuppofed,  if 
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they  fhould  ever  be  obliged  to  receive  payment  of 
their  money  now  in  the  funds,  that  it  would  frequently 

be  left  in  their  coffers  for  want  of  demand. 

m  % 

This,  certainly,  would  not  happen.  A  confider- 
able  part  of  our  national  wealth  would  remain  where 
it  now  is,  diffufed  in  every  diftridt,  and  giving  fup- 
port  to  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  whole  money  of  the  na¬ 
tion  would  at  laft  be  employed  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  it  always  ought  to  have  been.  Inftead  of  large 
fums  being  kept  in  readinefs  for  fpeculating  in  the 
funds,  which  is  now  done  to  the  extent  of  many  mil¬ 
lions,  the  whole  would  be  lent  for  more  ufeful  pur- 
pofes ;  for  the  improvement  of  every  branch  of  na¬ 
tional  induftry,  and  for  the  advancement  of  every 
fcheme  of  utility.  In  this  cafe,  too,  as  monied  men 
would  have  little  temptation  to  withdraw  their  pro¬ 
perty  from  thofe  to  whom  it  might  be  lent,  bufinefs 
of  every  kind  would  proceed  with  more  fteadinefs 
and  fecurity  than  hitherto  has  been  the  cafe ;  when, 
on  every  new  loan,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
the  whole  kingdom  have  fuffered  feverely,  being 
often  fhaken  to  their  very  foundation,  by  immenfe 
fums  being  fuddenly  taken  from  them,  merely  for 
the  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  thofe  high  gratuities, 
which,  in  times  of  difficulty,  government  is  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  giving. 

There  would  (till  be  full  demand  for  all  the  mo¬ 
ney  in  the  nation,  were  it  even  double  its  prefent 
amount;  for  which  the  molt  complete  fecurity, 
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that  of  landed  property,  would  at  all  times  be  readily 
obtained,  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  the 
very  foil,  on  which  it  might  be  fecured ;  while 
thofe  who  might  not  be  fatisfied  with  the  ordinary 
intereft  of  money,  would  at  all  times  be  able  to  fix 
their  capitals  in  one  or  other  of  thofe  trading  or  ma¬ 
nufacturing  companies,  which  now  may  be  found  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

In  various  ways  it  might  be  (hewn,  that  the  me¬ 
thod  of  raifing  fupplies  on  the  funding  fyftem  has 
proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  improvement  and  „ 
progrefs  of  Britain.  But  in  nothing  more  does  it 
appear  to  have  done  fo  than  in  the  influence  which 
it  has  had,  and  which  it  neceffarily  muft  continue 
to  have,  as  long  as  it  prevails,  in  preventing  the 
national  wealth  from  being  applied  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  her  foil,  manufactures,  and  commerce;  the 
only  purpofes,  after  giving  ample  protection  to  go¬ 
vernment,  and  affording  full  fecurity  again#  invafion 
from  abroad,  and  treafon  at  home,  for  which  it 
ought  ever  to  be  ufed.  Inftead  of  which,  it  has, 
very  unfortunately,  been  diverted  to  the  mod  ufe- 
lefs  and  baneful  purpofes,  for  which  money  can  well 
be  employed,  that  of  giving  encouragement  to  a 
national  fpirit  for  gambling  and  diffipation ;  as  the 
large  fums  which  fortunate  adventurers  in  the  funds 
are  occafionally  enabled  to  realife,  have,  in  a  very 
eminent  degree,  tended  to  do. 

For  thefe,  and  other  reafons  which  might  be  ad¬ 
duced,  it  is  now  admitted,  by  almoft  all  who  have 
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confidered  the  fubjed,  that  we  have  much  caufe  to 
regret  that  the  funding  fyftem  ever  took  place.  But 
our  regret  at  the  mifapplication  of  the  national  wealth 
and  refources,  of  which  this  method  of  raifing  mo¬ 
ney  has  been  the  caufe,  mud;  be  increafed  in  a  ten¬ 
fold  degree,  when  we  re  fled  on  the  deftrudive  in¬ 
fluence,  with  which,  in  this  manner,  it  has  operated, 
in  retarding  every  ufefui  fcheme  of  improvement, 
and,  more  efpecially,  the  advancement  of  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  an  art  which  ought  to  be  made  the  forerunner 

* 

of  all  others,  and  to  which  the  foftering  fupport  of 
every  government  ought,  in  a  marked  and  obvious 
manner,  to  be  given. 

If  the  funding  fyflem  had  never  been  adopted, 
there  is  much  reafon  to  believe,  that,  without  la¬ 
bouring,  as  we  now  do,  under  the  preflfure  of  a  great 
load  of  debt,  all  our  wars  might  have  been  carried 
on  equally  well ;  and,  by  the  application  of  thofe 
confiderable  fums  yearly  to  the  improvement  of 
land,  which  were  thus  placed  for  no  ufefui  purpofe 
in  the  funds,  that  the  produce,  as  well  as  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  would,  long  ago,  have  extended 
to  more  than  double  their  prefent  amount. 

There  is  full  caufe,  indeed,  to  imagine,  that  our 
advancement  in  thefe,  and  every  other  ufefui  attain¬ 
ment,  has  been  retarded  for  more  than  a  century,  by 
the  influence  of  this  unfortunate  fyftem,  which,  in 
truth,  may  be  confidered  as  the  gulph  of  our  national 
wealth  and  profperity,  as  long  as  it  is  permitted 
to  exift. 
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Thofe  who,  in  their  views  and  confideration  of 
wealth,  advert  only  to  money,  and  to  thofe  appear¬ 
ances  of  profperity,  which  an  abundance  of  money 
will  always  produce,  are  apt,  upon  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  to  remark,  that  they  muff:  neceffarily  be  ill 
founded ;  in  fo  far  as  Great  Britain  is  now,  and  long 
been,  in  a  very  thriving  condition ;  and,  therefore, 
that  neither  the  great  mafs  of  debt  which  fhe  owes, 
nor  the  influence  of  the  funds  in  attradling  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  towards  them,  can  be  fuppofed  to  have 
done  harm. 

This  train  of  reafoning,  or  rather,  of  begging  the 
queftion,  will  not,  in  this  inftance,  bear  the  difcuffion 
of  fair  argument.  By  the  fortunate  concurrence  of 
many  caufes,  fome  of  which  have  been  already  ex¬ 
plained,  this  country  has,  no  doubt,  arrived  at  a  great 
degree  of  profperity ;  infcmuch,  that  fhe  is  now 
looked  upon  with  envy  by  all  the  nations  which  fur- 
round  her.  But  we  are  not  entitled  to  fav,  becaufe 
our  fltuation  is  good,  when  compared  with  that  of 
others,  that  it  might  not  have  been  better  with  a 
different  application  of  thofe  funds  and  other  means 
that  were  in  our  power.  As  well  might  a  cultivator 
of  land,  who  had  rendered  his  property  better  than 
his  forefathers  had  ever  done,  pretend  to  fay,  that, 
becaufe  he  could  live  more  comfortably  than  they 
were  able  to  do,  and  even  better  than  any  of  his 
neighbours,  merely  by  improving  his  farm  to  one 
half  of  the  extent  of  which  it  was  capable,  that  there¬ 
fore  he  had  done  enough,  and  would  not  be  at  the 
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trouble  of  carrying  his  improvements  farther.  And 
the  truth  is,  that  Great  Britain  is  precifely  in  this  fitua- 
tion.  We  have  done  more  than  any  of  our  neighbours. 
But  {till  an  immenfe  deal  remains  to  be  done !  And, 
although  we  are  rich  in  money,  we  are  eminently  de¬ 
ficient  in  articles  greatly  more  important.  Not  only 
in  population,  when  compared  with  our  extent  of 
territory,  which,  with  a  different  application  of  our 
refources,  might  be  enabled  to  maintain  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  better  than  ten  millions  are  fup- 
ported  at  prelent :  but  in  the  quantity  of  corn  abfo- 
lutely  required  for  the  fubfiftence  of  our  prefent 
numbers ;  for  which  we  are  yearly  obliged  to  apply 
to  foreigners  to  a  very  confiderable  extent.  Few, 
who  have  not  confidered  the  fubjedl  with  attention, 
will  believe,  that  on  an  average  of  thefe  laffc  fixteen 
years,  our  expence  to  other  nations,  for  imported 
grain,  has  not  been  lefs  than  fifteen  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  !  at  bed  a  very  melancholy  confideration, 
but  particularly  when  we  refleft,  on  our  having  at 
one  period  drawn  a  large  fum  annually  for  grain 
exported  to  others :  an  alteration  of  circumftances 
fo  derogatory  to  the  national  character,  and  fo  likely 
to  interfere  with  our  internal  peace  and  fecurity, 
that  every  means  in  our  power  ought,  without  lofs 
of  time,  to  be  employed,  for  countera£ting  it  with 
decifion  and  effeftc 

Thofe  countries  only  can  be  faid  to  be  rich,  in 
which,  by  a  proper  application  of  the  national  funds, 
agriculture  is  brought  to  the  utmofl  degree  of  per¬ 
fection 
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fedtion  of  which  It  is  capable  by  which  encourage¬ 
ment  is  given  to  an  extenfive  population,  and  food 
provided  in  abundance  for  all  that  are  produced ; 
nor,  till  this  takes  place  in  Great  Britain,  are  we  en¬ 
titled  to  fay  that  we  are  opulent.  Hamburgh  is  rich. 
Amfterdam  and  Venice  both  were  rich — in  money, 
but  not  in  that  fource  of  real  wealth  and  happinefs, 
abundance  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  provided  by  the 
exertions  of  their  own  people,  in  their  own  fields. 
Hamburgh  accordingly  depends,  as  Venice  and  Am¬ 
fterdam  did,  on  others,  for  her  very  means  of  exift- 
ence  !  and,  like  them,  would  probably  fall,  on  the 
fir  ft  appearance  of  an  enemy ;  an  occurrence  which 
never  has  taken  place,  nor  never  probably  will  hap¬ 
pen,  in  any  country  whofe  inhabitants  are  of  that 
bold  intrepid  charadter,  which  thofe,  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  chiefly  in  tillage,  never  fail  to  pofiefs:  a 
character,  therefore,  in  which  our  peafantry  fhould 
at  all  times  be  encouraged,  as  being  not  only  con¬ 
genial  with  thofe  principles  of  independence  under 
which  they  are  reared,  but  as  it  would  tend  to  give 
complete  fecurity  to  the  whole  empire. 

In  fo  far,  therefore,  as  this  ftate  of  opulence  and 
independence  on  other  nations  for  our  fubfiftence  is 
defirable,  every  man,  who  wifhes  well  to  his  country, 
ought  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the  fpeedy 
removal  of  our  national  debt.  For,  till  this  fhall  be 
done,  either  entirely,  or  in  a  very  confiderable  de¬ 
gree,  there  is  much  reafon  to  dread  that  no  impor¬ 
tant  change  will  take  place  in  Vais  very  interefting 
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part  of  our  ficuation.  By  the  temptations  which 
{peculations  in  the  funds  hold  forth,  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  national  wealth  will,  probably,  (till 
continue  to  be  attracted  towards  them,  as  hitherto 
it  very  unfortunately  has  been.  So  that,  if  the  full 
improvement  of  our  country  is  conceived  to  be  an 
object  of  real  utility  and  importance,  a  plan  fhould 
be  immediately  brought  forth,  not  only  for  the  ulti¬ 
mate  extindlion  of  our  public  debt,  by  preventing  its 
farther  increale  in  the  mean  time,  and  paying  off 
yearly  all  that  may  be  in  our  power,  but  for  the  pur* 
pofe  of  putting  a  flop  to  that  fpirit  for  fpeculating 
in  the  funds,  which  hitherto  has  fo  univerfally  pre¬ 
vailed  among  people  of  all  ranks.  Till  this  is 
done,  our  improvements  in  every  branch  of  agri¬ 
culture,  mud  proceed  flowly  and  with  languor ;  or, 
perhaps,  even  remain  flationary,  as  they  now  appear 
to  be  doing ;  for,  however  opulent  the  nation  may 
be,  the  funds  employed  in  tillage  will  not  probably 
be  increafed,  till  this  vortex,  by  which  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  is  abforbed,  is  completely  and  en¬ 
tirely  done  away. 

To  leffen  the  national  debt  fuddenly  in  any  con- 
fiderable  degree,  would  require  fuch  a  high  ge¬ 
neral  aftefTrnent,  as,  in  various  ways,  might  prove 
hurtful.  I  mean,  during  war;  for,  on  the  return  of 
peace,  it  would  be  eafily  in  the  power  of  government, 
as  there  is  much  reafon  to  believe,  to  pay  off  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  millions  of  the  three  per  cents  yearly. 
But,  even  during  the'continuance  of  war,  it  appears 
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to  be  perfedlly  pradlicable  to  add  a  large  fum  to  the 
finking  fund  yearly j  and,  thereby,  to  reduce  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  evil,  in  the  mean  time,  very  confiderably. 

The  fum  which  at  prefentis  applied  to  the  finking 
fund,  is  upwards  of  four  millions  per  annum.  By  the 
taxation  of  income,  which  we  have  had  occafion  to 
confider  in  the  preceding  eBay,  twenty-three  millions 
feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  there  is 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  will  be  produced.  And,  as  twenty 
millions  appear  to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  yearly 
expences  of  the  war,  if  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  re- 
fidue  be  fet  apart  for  a  purpofe  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  and  the  reft,  amounting  to  two  millions 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  be  added  to 
the  finking  fund,  making  the  whole  upwards  of  fix 
millions,  our  public  debt  would  thus  be  reduced  yearly, 
by  the  purchafe  of  flock  to  the  amount  of  ten  mil¬ 
lions,  reckoning  on  the  three  per  cents  only  being  pur- 
chafed,  and  the  tranfa&ion  to  be  done  at  par. 

In  this  manner,  even  during  war,  a  very  confider- 
able  part  of  our  debt  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  paid 
off,  particularly  if  the  intereft  of  the  fums  purchafed 
annually  be  made  to  accumulate,  as  hitherto  has 
been  done  with  the  finking  fund.  But  it  appears  to 
be  a  point  deferving  the  moft  ferious  confideration 
of  government,  how  far  it  would  not  be  better  to 
forego,  at  leaft  for  the  fpace  of  a  few  years,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  would  accrue  from  a  more  rapid  in- 
creafe  of  the  fund ;  and,  inftead  of  adding  the  intereft 
of  the  purchafed  dqbt  to  the  capital,  to  lefifen  or 
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remove  all  fuch  parts  of  our  prefent  taxes  as 
prove  particularly  fevere  in  their  operation.  Of 
this  nature,  and  fird,  in  the  pernicious  effe&s  which 
they  produce,  mud  be  ranked,  all  fuch  taxes  as  tend 
to  retard  the  progrefs  of  agriculture ;  fuch  as  thofe 
on  malt,  ale,  horfes  and  carts  employed  in  farm¬ 
ing  ;  the  tax  on  fait,  and  all  faline  fubdances  which 
otherwife  might  be  employed  as  manures:  and, 
next  to  thefe,  all  fuch  taxes  as  tend  to  raife  the 
common  articles  of  confumption  above  the  price 
which  people  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  can  af¬ 
ford  to  give  for  them ;  of  which  thofe  on  wine,  tea, 
and  fugar,  are  at  prefent  perhaps  the  molf  im¬ 
portant. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  obferved,  that  thefe  not  be¬ 
ing  ardcles  of  neceflity,  but  of  luxury,  nothing  can 
with  more  propriety  be  taxed.  But,  though  this 
may  be  proper  and  reafonable  to  a  certain  extent, 
it  mud  be  obvious  that  it  may  be  carried  to6  far ; 
as  there  is  reafon  to  believe  is  at  prefent  the  cafe 
with  the  taxes  on-  all  thefe  articles. 

If  the  finking  fund  be  increafed  to  fix  millions, 
and  the  inrered  thereof  applied  in  this  manner, 
as  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  our  prefent 
taxes  would  thus  be  done  away  yearly,  the  re¬ 
lief  which,  on  this  plan,  might  be  given  to  almod 
all  claffes  of  the  community,  would  be  fo  great, 
that  the  fcheme  of  placing  all  future  aflefiments 
upon  income,  v/ould  meet  with  a  much  better 
reception  than  otherwife  it  may  probably  do. 

Even 
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Even  although  no  addition  may  be  made  to  the 
finking  fund,  the  molt  beneficial  effects  would  arifc 
from  applying  the  intereft  of  it  in  this  manner.  It 
would  give  fatisfa&ion  to  people  in  every  rank* 
but,  to  all  whofe  fortunes  are  moderate,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  annuitants  of  fmall  income,  who  of  late 
have  fuffered  proportionally  more  than  others  have 
done,  it  would  afford  a  degree  of  relief  which 
hitherto  they  have  not  perhaps  expeChed,  but 
which  certainly  ought  to  be  given  them,  as  foon  as 
with  any  propriety  can  be  done.  It  appears,  in¬ 
deed,  to  be  a  meafure  of  equity,  to  which  the  pre- 
fent  generation  will  be  entitled,  if  they  come  freely 
forward  not  only  with  the  war  expences  within  the 
year,  but  with  feveral  millions  annually  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  that  great  load  of  debt,  which,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  has  been  accumulating  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury;  and  that  would  pafs  on  with  the  moft  de- 
ftruCtive  confequences  to  their  fuccelfors,  were  they 
now  to  a£t  with  lefs  public  fpirit  and  energy. 

In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  effeCts  would  refult  from  a  due  application 
even  of  the  intereft  of  the  prefent  finking  fund,  in 
leffening  the  amount  of  our  exifting  taxes :  every  ar¬ 
ticle  of  confumption  would  fall  in  value ;  by  which 
all  our  manufactures  would  not  only  be  fold  at  lower 
rates  at  home,  but  the  nation  would  be  enabled, 
with  more  certainty,  to  preferve  the  fuperiority 
which  it  has  attained  in  foreign  markets.  As  pro- 
vifions  would  be  more  eafily  obtained,  population 
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would  increafe ;  at  the  fame  time  that  a  flop  would 
be  put  to  thofe  extenfive  emigrations,  which  only  a 
few  years  ago  rofe  to  a  very  alarming  height,  and 
to  which  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeCt  that  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  check  has  been  given,  by  the  war  in  which 
almoft  every  kingdom  in  Europe  is  more  or  lefs  en~ 
gaged. 

The  high  rents  which  of  late  years  proprietors 
have  put  upon  their  lands,  has,  indeed,  been  af- 
figned  as  the  chief  caufe  of  thefe  emigrations.  But 
from  what  caufe  did  thefe  high  rents  proceed  ? 
From  the  only  well-founded  caufe  of  complaint 
which  exifts  in  this  country  j  the  high  price  of  all 
the  neceflaries  and  comforts  of  life,  the  certain 
confequence  of  the  high  taxes  which  people  in 
every  rank  are  obliged  to  pay  for  the  regular  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  intereft  of  our  national  debt ;  and  by 
which,  landholders,  like  the  proprietors  of  all  other 
commodities,  have  been  obliged,  from  time  to  time, 
to  raife  the  rents  of  their  eftates ;  although  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  the  rife  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  other  articles.  The.  re- 
verfe,  indeed,  will  be  found,  on  a  fair  inquiry,  to 
have  happened ;  for,  while  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  are,  very  univerfally  all  over  the  kingdom, 
living  in  eafe,  luxury,  and  affluence,  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  thofe  whofe  property  confifts  entirely  in 
land,  find  it  impofiible  to  live  upon  their  income, 
and  are  therefore  deeply  in  debt.  So  that  while  the 
fituation  of  one  part  of  the  community  has  been 
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daily  improving  better,  that  of  landed  proprietors 
has  become  confiderably  worfe.  Fifty  or  fixty  years 
ago,  landholders  were  not  only  confidered  as  the 
mod:  refpedlable  clafs  of  inhabitants,  but  they  were 
unquedionabiy  the  mod  opulent.  Now  they  {land 
low  in  the  fcale  with  regard  to  wealth ;  and  with  this 
their  refpedlability  would  likewife  foon  fink,  were 
they  not  to  be  fupported. 

Thofe  who  have  not  adverted  to  the  important 
change  which  has  thus  taken  place  in  the  date  of 
country  gentlemen,  are  apt  to  obferve,  that  it  mud 
proceed  from  a  fault  in  their  mode  of  living,  which 
they  ought  therefore  to  correct.  But  this  is  fo  far  from 
being  in  general  the  cafe,  that  even  with  the  utmod 
economy  and  attention,  it  is  not  now  in  their  power  to 
live  as  they  formerly  did.  Their  income,  indeed, 
is  increafed ;  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  taxes 
with  which  they  have  been  loaded,  or  to  thofe 
great  fortunes  by  which  they  are  every  where 
furrounded ;  either  acquired  more  flowly  by  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  at  home,  or  more  fud- 
denly  impoited  from  the  Ead  and  Wed  Indies.  In 
confequence  of  which,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  nation,  a  very  large  proportion  of  families,  who 
formerly  lived  chiefly,  or  perhaps  entirely,  on  their 
edates,  are  now  obliged  to  remove  to  towns,  where 
they  may  with  more  eafe  live  in  obfcure  retirement ; 
and  thus  leflfen  both  their  importance  and  utility 
together  with  their  expence  of  living. 

Nothing  but  a  confiderable  reduction  of  pur  pub- 
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lie  debt  can  tend  to  avert  the  deflruflive  confe- 
qtiences  which  foon  would  enfue  from  this  re- 
fpe&able  part  of  the  community  being  obliged  to 
defert  their  domains,  and  to  leave  them  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  agents.  We  ought,  therefore,  as  we 
value  the  peace  and  fafety  of  the  realm,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  thofe  dreadful  calamities  which 
have  fallen  upon  other  countries,  particularly  on 
one  of  the  molt  important  of  the  Britifh  domi¬ 
nions,  almoft  at  our  very  doors,  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  chiefly  from  the  non-refidence  of  proprie¬ 
tors,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  obviate  and  remove 
the  caufe  of  it  among  ourfelves.  And  it  may  be 
fpeedily  done,  if  the  plan  which  is  here  pointed  out, 
or  any  other  on  fimilar  principles,  be  purfued  with 
fleadinefs. 

That  this,  however,  or  any  other  fcheme  which 
may  be  preferred  for  the  redu&ion  of  our  national 
debt,  may  proceed  without  interruption,  a  price 
fhould  be  fixed  by  a£l  of  parliament,  at  which  all 
quantities  of  flock  (hall  hereafter  be  fold,  which  go¬ 
vernment  may  be  enabled  to  purchafe ;  otherwife, 
as  the  quantity  of  flock  would  yearly  lefien  by  the 
very  operation  of  the  fcheme  itfelf,  the  value  of  the 
remainder  might  rife  to  more  than  the  public  ought 
to  give  for  it. 

The  value  thus  to  be  affixed  to  it  being  a  point 
of  much  importance  to  flockholders,  as  well  as  to 
the  public,  would  require  very  ample  confideration. 
The  plan  leaf!  liable  to  objedlidn  would  probably 
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be,  to  enable  government  to  purchafe  every  variety 
of  flock  at  par,  or  the  price  at  which  it  was 
borrowed ;  from  which,  indeed,  much  benefit 
would  accrue  to  many  who  have  purchafed  while 
flocks  have  been  low ;  but,  as  individuals  obliged 
to  part  with  their  properties  fhould  at  all  times  be 
well  paid  for  them,  and  as  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
fupport  the  national  charadler  to  give  a  fair  allow¬ 
ance  to  their  public  creditors,  a  facrifice  to  this 
amount  will  not,  perhaps,  on  this  view  of  it,  be  confi- 
dered  as  more  than  ought  to  be  made. 

If,  however,  it  be  judged  a  hard fh ip  to  oblige 
flockholders  who  have  purchafed  when  the  funds  were 
high,  to  fell  at  par,  it  may  be  considered,  how  far  it 
might  be  proper  to  admit  of  all  holders  of  flock  be¬ 
ing  entitled  to  receive  for  it,  in  all  their  tranfadlions 
with  government,  the  prices,  whether  they  were  high 
or  low,  which  they  adlually  paid  for  it  previous  to  a 
law  for  this  purpofe  taking  place.  The  confequence 
of  which  would  be,  that  while  much  flock  might  be 
purchafed  above  par,  much  would  be  fold  at  lefs.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  difference  between  the  two 
fchemes,  in  point  of  expence  to  government,  would 
not  be  confiderable. 

Whichever  fcheme  be  adopted,  the  effedt  will 
probably  be,  to  prevent  all  varieties  of  flock 
from  rifing  much  above  par.  They  would  com¬ 
monly,  indeed,  fell  at  lefs ;  by  which  an  entire 
flop  would  be  put  to  that  deflrudtive  fpirit  for 
gambling  which  the  high  price  of  the  funds  tends 
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fo  remarkably  to  produce ;  from  which  this  far- 

*  1 

ther  public  benefit  would  accrue;  the  whole  of 
our  national  wealth,  as  I  have  already  had  occafion 
to  remark,  would,  in  that  cafe,  be  generally  dif- 
fufed  and  employed  in  every  variety  of  ufeful  un¬ 
dertaking  through  the  kingdom,  inftead  of  being 
kept  in  that  unproductive  ftate  in  which,  to  a 
large  amount,  it  has  hitherto  been ;  either  when 

there  has  been  the  profpedt  of  large  advantages 

/ 

being  given  by  government,  or  of,  a  confiderable 
rife  in  the  price  of  the  funds  being  likely  to  take 
place. 

As  foon,  however,  as  the  real  interdl  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  on  this  very  important  point,  (hall  be  under- 
flood,  an  immediate  and  certain  remedy  for  the 
evil  is  luckily  in  our  power.  Let  the  price  of 
flock  for  the  future  purchafes  of  government  be 
fixed  either  on  the  plan  which  I  have  fuggefted,  or  on 
any  other  that  may  appear  to  be  more  fair  and  equi¬ 
table,  for  thofe  who  may  be  obliged  to  fell;  but 
which  will  not  be  fo  high,  by  a  great  deal,  as  the 
prices  which  heretofore  have  commonly  been  given ; 
and  a  very  important  part  of  the  baneful  tendency  of 
the  funding  fyftem  will  at  once  be  done  away ;  for, 
if  a  moderate  fair  price  be  fixed  on,  above  which 

the  flocks  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  rife,  as 

\ 

no  confiderable  gain  could,  in  that  cafe,  be  derived 
from  fpeculating  on  their  eventual  increafe,  no  large 
fums  would  in  future  be  kept  in  referve,  as  hitherto 
has  been  done  with  a  view  to  this  deftrudtive  trafiick. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time  the  efFedl  of  it  would  be  great 
and  immediate,  in  promoting  every  national  im¬ 
provement  ;  while  the  advantages,  that  would  ac¬ 
crue  to  all.  claffes  of  men,  from  their  taxes  on 
articles  of  confumption  being  diminiffied,  either  on 
the  plan  which  has  here  been  fuggefled,  or  on  fome 
other  that  might  be  fuppofed  to  anfwer  better, 
would  foon  be  great,  beyond  all  that,  at  firfl:  view, 
can  perhaps  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  it.  > 

Government,  however,  has  not  as  yet  fo  com¬ 
pletely  abandoned  the  funding  fyftem,  as  to  admit 
of  their  adling  in  this  manner.  Not  daring  to 
trull  entirely  to  any  other  fource  for  their  fup- 
plies,  they  Hill  judge  it  proper  to  fupport  the  funds 
with  their  whole  interefl.  For  which  purpofe,  an  adl 
of  parliament  has  been  obtained  for  the  fale  of  the 
national  land-tax  the  price  of  which  being  applied 
to  the  purchafe  of  Hock,  as  the  quantity  would  be 
thereby  greatly  reduced,  the  remainder  would  ne- 
celfarily  rife  in  value. 

%  *  ,  *  * 

But,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fcheme, 
in  every  part  of  its  would  prove  hurtful,  not  only 
to  proprietors  of  land,  but  to  the  whole  nation,  it 
luckily  happens  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  car¬ 
ried  into  effedl.  The  difficulties  to  which  it  is  lia¬ 
ble,  are  indeed  fo  various  and  important,  as  to  leave 
little  room  to  believe  that  much  of  the  land-tax 
will  ever  be  purchafed. 

While  the  fcheme  would  certainly  prove  greatly 
detrimental  to  the  public,  by  giving  a  high  artificial 
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value  to  the  funds,  and  would  thus  ferve  to  attract  a 
ftill  greater  proportion  of  the  national  wealth  towards 
them.,  it  would  a£t  immediately,  and  in  various  ways, 
to  the  difadvantage  of  all  proprietors  of  land  who 
might  veil  their  money  in  the  purchafe  of  this  tax. 
If  the  quantity  of  three  per  cents,  now  fixed  on  as 
the  price  of  it,  fhould  be  given,  no  advantage  would 
accrue  from  the  tranfadlion  till  this  flock  fhould  fall 
below  fifty  per  cent ;  fo  that  whatever  is  given  for  it 
above  fifty  per  cent,  together  with  every  article  of 
expence  to  agents,  muft  be  confidered  as  an  entire 
and  immediate  pecuniary  lofs,  for  which  no  benefit 
is  ever  to  be  received.  While  on  the  plan  of  pur- 
chafing  with  money,  it  mull  be  equally  detrimental,  if 
more  than  twenty  years  purchafe  fhall  ever  be  given 
for  it ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  no  advantage  what¬ 
ever  can  be  derived  from  it  by  government,  if  more 
than  this  be  not  obtained  for  it. 

It  would  be  placing  a  very  extenfive  capital  in  a 
fituation  .highly  difadvantageous  to  the  adventurer, 
from  which  no  adequate  return  could  be  obtained. 
It  would,  in  fadl,  be  finking  the  money,  on  a  per¬ 
manent  annuity  indeed,  of  fomewhat  lefs  than  five 
per  cent ;  but,  when  the  fame  rate  of  interefl,  or 
even  more,  can  be  every  where  got,  and  on  the  befl 
fecuiity,  with  a  certainty  of  the  money  being  repaid 
when  defired,  the  difadvantage  of  fixing  it  on  the 
fame  annuity,  with  no  certainty  of  being  able  to  re¬ 
fume  the  capital  when  it  might  even  be  particularly 
wanted,  muft  be  clear  and  obvious. 
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On  this  view  of  the  meafure,  it  would  be  obliging 
the  proprietors  of  land,  not  only  to  pay  a  heavy 
annual  afleffment,  over  and  above  what  is  done  by 
any  other  clafs  of  the  community,  as  hitherto  they 
have  done  to  the  extent  of  two  millions  yearly !  but 
to  place  an  immenfe  capital,  to  the  amount  of  forty 
millions,  as  the  purchafe  of  this  a  lie  Ilmen  t,  in  a 
fituation  very  difad  van  tageous  to  them  and  their  fa¬ 
milies.  For  it  is- not  true,  that  money  employed  for 
the  purchafe  of  this  tax  is  placed  on  the  fame  foot¬ 
ing  with  money  expended  on  the  purchafe  of  land. 
The  value  of  land  is  expected  to  improve;  and,  in 
a  great  proportion  of  cafes,,  it  undoubtedly  does  fo 
in  a  very  confiderable  degree;  whereas  annuities, 
arifing  from  money  funk  on  the  purchafe  of  the 
land-tax,  will  remain  permanently  the  fame :  real 
property  in  land  is  ufualiy  connected  with  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  intereft  and  confideration,  which  will  not  at¬ 
tach  to  mere  annuitants  on  land. 

Another  very  important  objection  with  land¬ 
holders  to  the  purchafe  of  this  tax,  mull  be,  that 
if  it  were  removed,  they  would  foon,  probably, 
be  made  liable  to  another,  probably  of  greater 
extent. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  indeed,  it  is  faid,  that  other 
afTeflments  may  be  placed  upon  land,  whether  the 
prefent  tax  which  it  pays  be  pu*rchafed  or  not.  But 
the  leaf:  confideration  mud  make  it  appear,  that 
no  minifter  will  fo  readily  place  a  new  afielT- 
ment  on  land  while  highly  charged  with  an  old 

one. 
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one,  as  he  might  be  induced  to  do  were  the  land  en¬ 
tirely  clear. 

It  is  obvioufiy,  therefore,  againft  the  intereft 
of  landholders  to  purchafe  their  land-tax,  even 
from  the  immediate  effects  which,  in  a  pecuniary 

9 

view,  would  refult  from  it.  Nor  fhould  they  be  in¬ 
duced,  by  any  confideration,  to  make  this  purchafe, 
if  the  abfolute  promife  of  government  be  not  given 
them,  that  their  properties  fhall  not,  in  future,  be 
afTeffed  but  in  an  equal  proportion  with  every  other 
,  article  of  income. 

If  this  fhall  be  done,  and  the  prefent  tax  be  dif- 
pofed  of  at  lefs  than  twenty  years  purchafe,  it  may 
be  for  the  intereft  of  fuch  proprietors  of  land  as  pof- 
fefs  large  monied  capitals,  to  purchafe  their  fhares  of 
it ;  otherwife  they  muft  be  hurt,  in  a  moft  important 
degree,  by  the  tranfa£lion. 

Nor  is  it  fair  or  equitable  that  the  purchafe  of 
this  tax  fhould  be  expebfed  of  landholders  \  a  mea~ 
fure  which,  on  the  plan  by  which  it  is  meant  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  would  prove  fo  ruinous  to  that 
ufeful  and  important  clafs  of  the  community,  that  it 
undoubtedly  has  been  adopted  without  adverting  to 
the  deftructive  confequences  which  it  is  likely  to 
produce. 

When  there  was  little  or  no  other  wealth  in 
the  nation,  land  was  necelfarily  confidered  as 
the  chief  objedl  of  taxation.  But,  now  that  land 
avowedly,  even  on  Mr.  Pitt's  calculation,  does  not 
yield  one  third  of  the  national  income,  and  on  mine 
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not  nearly  a  fifth,  is  it  proper  or  juft  that  it  fhould 
be  taxed  more  heavily  than  other  properties  are  ? 

Inftead  of  calling  upon  the  proprietors  of  land 
to  purchafe  their  land-tax,  or  expe&ing  others 
to  do  it,  this  tax  ought,  in  equity,  to  be  at  once 
annihilated,  and  income  from  land  be  put  upon 
the  lame  footing  with  that  which  arifes  from  any 
other  fource.  Were  this  to  be  done,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  more  public  benefit  would  ac¬ 
crue  from  jt  than  is  ever  likely  to  arife  from  the 
plan  which  government  appears  at  prefent  willing 
to  promote  for  it. 

One  certain  effeft  of  any  extraordinary  fum  of 
money  being  advanced  by  proprietors  of  land,  and 
furely  forty  millions,  only  about  the  neat  value  of  the 
land-tax  at  twenty  years  purchafe,  is  an  extraordinary 
fum,  would  be,  that  their  eftates  would  not  be  fo 
fully  improved  as  they  now  are.  The  influence  of 
this,  again,  on  the  produce  of  land,  need  fcarcely  be 
noticed.  The  effect  would  be  almoft  as  inftanta- 
neous  as  it  would  be  univerfal.  Improvements  would 
be  neglefted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  this 
advance ;  produce  would  fall  fbort,  and  provifions 
of  every  kind  be  to  purchafe  at  greater  expence 
than  hitherto  they  have  ever  been.  Were  men  of 
landed  property  equally  opulent  with  merchants, 
bankers,  and  manufadlurers,  there  would  be  lefs 
objection  to  their  purchafing  this  tax;  as,  in 
that  cafe,  they  might  not  only  advance  the  price  of 
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it  to  government,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  retain  a 
fufficiency  for  the  improvement  of  their  eftates. 

But  although,  at  one  period,  it  was  fuppofed,  by 
many,  that  landholders  were  in  general  fufficiently 
wealthy  to  admit  of  this,  yet  thofe  who  have  had 
belt  accefs  to  be  acquainted^with  the  real  fituation  of 
this  clafs  of  the  community,  have  long  known  that 
it  is  far  from  being  fo ;  and  the  facl  has  been  amply 
confirmed  by  the  event  of  the  experiment  on  the 
increafed  amount  of  the  afFefled  taxes  of  laft  year ; 
from  which  it  clearly  appears,  as  in  the  courfe  of 
thefe  obfervations  has  been  repeatedly  noticed,  that 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  not  now  in  the  hands  of 
landholders. 

Situated,  therefore,  as,  in  a  great  proportion  of 
inftances,  the  proprietors  of  land  undoubtedly  are, 
with  funds  in  no  degree  adequate  to  the  improvement 
of  their  poffeffions,  to  deprive  them  of  a  confiderable 
part  of  them,  for  the  fpeculative  purpofe  of  giving 
an  artificial  value  to  the  funds,  appears  to  be  a  mea- 
fure  replete  with  a  degree  of  mifehief  that  fhould  not 
be  hazarded.  It  mull  alfo,  on  mature  confider- 
ation,  appear  to  be  an  a£t  of  fuch  feverity,  as,  per¬ 
haps,  was  never  before  inflidled  on  any  branch  of  the 
community.  With  the  fame  propriety  every  other 
clafs  in  the  nation  fhould  be  obliged  to  purchafe  the 
various  taxes  which  they  now  pay,  for  their  win¬ 
dows,  houfes,  carriages,  and  other  articles ;  nor,  till 
this  indeed  is  refolved  upon,  can  any  good  reafon  be 
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afilgned  for  a  hardfhip  of  this  magnitude,  compli¬ 
cated,  and  fraught  as  it  is,  with  various  pernicious 
confluences,  being  made  to  attach  to  thofe  whole 
property  confifts  in  land. 

Again :  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  land-tax  will  be 
purchafed  by  others,  if  it  be  not  by  the  proprietors. 
Time  only  can  fhew  whether  this  will  happen  or 
not ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  will  not 
take  place  to  any  confiderable  amount.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  had  occafion  to  remark,  that  no  particular  be¬ 
nefit  can  accrue  from  money  being  placed  in  this 
manner,  unlefs  the  land-tax  be  fold  at  lefs  than 
twenty  years  purchafe,  which  it  can  never  be  for  the 
intered  of  government  to  do,  while  all  fums  of  mo¬ 
ney  that  may  be  placed  on  this  fecurity  mud  at  all 
times  be  attended  with  one  very  important  difad- 
vantage.  They  would  pofifefs,  indeed,  the  mod 
complete  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  intered; 
but  no  certainty,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  of 
being  ever  able  to  refume  their  capitals.  Now,  in 
veding  money,  befides  full  fecurity  for  the  regular 
payment  of  intered,  people  wifn  to  have  it  in  their 
power  to  refumc  the  principal  fums  like  wife.  But 
this  would  not  be  the  cafe  with  money  employed  in 
purchafing  the  land-tax ;  for  neither  government, 
nor  any  individual,  would  ever  be  obliged  to  pay  it; 
by  which,  money,  fixed  in  this  manner,  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  a  degree  of  inconvenience  which  does 
not  attach  to  loans,  even  on  common  mortgages.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  obferved,  that,  in  courfe  of  time, 
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money  in  this  fituation  may  be  expe&ed  to  become 
faleable,  like  other  kinds  of  {lock.  This,  how- 
ever,  would  not  probably  happen ;  for,  being  liable 
to  difficulties  which  do  not  apply  to  other  kinds  of 
flock,  property  in  this  {late  would  have  little  or  no 
chance  of  ever  rifing  in  value,  while,  very  commonly, 
it  might  fell  with  confiderable  lofs.  The  intereft  not 
being  payable  in  London,  nor  any  where  but  in  the 
counties  where  the  principal  fums  might  be  fecured, 
would,  in  the  courfe  of  bufinefs,  be  productive  of  fo 
much  inconvenience  and  diflrefs,  that,  from  this 
caufe  alone,  monied  men  muft  very  univerfally  be 
induced  to  objeCt  to  it. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reafon  to  believe  that 
much  of  the  land-tax  will  ever  be  purchafed.  The 
fcheme  holding  out  no  particular  benefit  whatever 
to  men  of  landed  property,  while,  in  various  ways, 
it  would  prove  hurtful,  individually,  to  all  of  them  ; 
prejudicial,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  progrefs  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  ;  and  inconvenient  to 
men  with  money  capitals,  few,  who  have  had  thefe 
eircumftances  in  view,  will  be  inclined  to  engage 
in  it. 

But,  while  there  is  much  caufe  to  imagine  that  no 
confiderable  part  of  the  land-tax  will  ever  be  pur¬ 
chafed,  it  does  not  appear,  either  that  any  inconve- 
'  nience  will  be  experienced  by  government  from  the 
failure  of  the  fcheme,  or  that,  in  any  manner  of  way, 
the  public  will  be  hurt  by  it.  The  national  debt, 
indeed,  will  not  be  reduced,  which  otherwife  it  might 
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have  been;  But,  as  this  was  to  have  been  done, 
not  by  the  operation  of  any  new  funds  or  refources, 
but  by  the  alienation  of  a  fum  nearly  equal  to  the 
legal  intereft  of  the  debt  to  be  purchafed,  any  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  the  tranfadtion  would 
have  been  more  apparent  than  real ;  delufive,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  trufted. 

The  redudtion  of  our  public  debt,  as  quickly  as 
with  propriety  it  can  be  done,  is  an  objedt  of  fuch 
utility  and  neceffity,  that  all,  who  wifh  well  to  their 
country,  muft  certainly  hope  to  fee  it  accomplished. 
Nay,  it  appears  to  be  the  defire  of  almoft  every  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  nation,  that  a  fcheme  for  this  pur- 
pofe  fhould,  without  lofs  of  time,  be  adopted.  The 
minifter  has,  therefore,  little  or  no  oppofition  to 
expedt  to  any  well-concerted  plan  which  he  in¬ 
clines  to  propofe  with  a  view  to  it;  either  by  a 
farther  taxation  of  income,  or  in  any  other  way  that, 
on  farther  confideration,  may  appear  to  be  prefer¬ 
able.  But,  that  a  plan  for  this  important  purpofe 
may  meet  with  the  full  and  entire  fupport  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  without  which  no  confiderable  fcheme  of  finance 
can  fucceed,  it  muft  reft  on  a  foundation  that  is  not 
in  any  degree  delufive  or  doubtful,  either  in  the 
means  that  may  be  required  for  carrying  it  into 
execution,  or  in  the  effect  which  it  may  be  able 
to  produce.  If  a  plan  were  now  brought  forth, 
from  which  it  fhould  appear,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years*  a  confiderable  part  of  the  national  debt 
could  be  paid  off,  and  that  the  intereft  of  the  debt 
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thus  to  be  purchafed,  fliould  be  applied  yearly  for 
the  removal  of  thofe  taxes  which  hitherto  have 
been  placed  on  articles  of  confumption,  the  molt 
decifive  fupport  would  be  given  to  it  by  per- 
/  Tons  of  every  rank  5  for  it  fo  happens,  that,  on  this 
important  point,  all  clafies  of  men  are  of  the  fame 
opinion.  They  are  anxious  to  fupport  that  confti- 
tution  and  government,  under  which  they  and  their 
forefathers  have  enjoyed  more  complete  happinefs 
and  fecurity,  than  ever,  perhaps,  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  people.  They  fee  that  nothing  is  fo  likely  to 
deprive  them  of  thefe  effential  and  peculiar  benefits, 
or  of  the  power  of  tranfmitting  them  to  their  pof- 
terity,  as  the  evils  which  they  are  apprehenfive 
may  arife  from  the  great  accumulation  of  national 
debt,  were  it  not  to  be  fpeedily  reduced.  And,  al¬ 
though  highly  taxed  already,  yet,  finding  that  they 
are  pofTeffed  of  means,  which,  if  applied  with  eco¬ 
nomy,  would  be  fully  adequate  to  the  purpofe,  they 
will  not  only  give  them  with  cheerfulnefs,  but  are  de- 
firous,on  thefe  conditions, that  they  may  be  called  for. 

With  the  mini  Her,  therefore,  the  bufinefs  muft 
reft  ;  and,  whenever  he  fhall  think  fit  to  a£t  in  it,  he 
will  probably  find,  from  the  general  approbation 
with  which  a  fcheme  of  fuch  univerfal  utility  will  be 
received,  that  it  will  not  only  be  eafily  carried  into 
effeft,  but  that  it  will  every  where  diffufe  more  fa- 
tisfa&ion  than  ever  before  arofe  from  any  propofal 
which  he,  or  any  other  in  the  condudt  of  government, 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  eftablifh. 
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OF  THE  IMPROVEMENT 

,  OF 

agriculture. 


In  the  preceding  elTay  I  had  occalion  to  remark, 
that  landholders,  inftead  of  being  defired  to  pur- 
chafe  their  land-tax,  ought  at  once  to  be  relieved 
from  it,  and  be  put  on  the  fame  footing  with  thole 
whofe  wealth  arifes  from  money  or  other  property 
producing  income.  In  equity  this  ought  certainly 
to  be  done ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  hope  that  at  no 
very  diftant  period  it  will  happen. 

As  long,  however,  as  it  is  judged  proper 
to  continue  this  lingular  and  fevere  alfeffment  on 
land,  which  will  probably  be  the  cafe  as  long  as 
landed  proprietors  think  proper  not  even  to  make 
a  requeft  to  parliament  to  get  free  of  it,  and 
(hall  fubmit  to  it  without  faying  that  it  is  a  griev¬ 
ance,  as  hitherto  they  have  very  unaccountably  done, 
there  is  juft  one  method  of  applying  the  fund  that  is 
obtained  from  it,  which  might  give  fatisfadtion  to 
thofe  on  whom  it  is  levied,  and  to  which  there  is 
reafon  to  hope  they  will  appear  to  be  entitled. 
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The  purpofe  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture ;  an  objeCt  of  more  real  im¬ 
portance  to  Great  Britain,  than  any  that  we  can  ever 
perhaps  have  in  view.  Our  commerce  and  manu¬ 
factures  are  very  productive ;  but,  if  in  fearch  of 
this  kind  of  wealth,  we  negleCt  the  neceflaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  we  (hall  retain  the  fhadow,  and  lofe 
the  fubftance  ;  while  in  the  aCt  of  doing  fo  we  incur 
the  rifk  of  lofing  both  our  fpirit  and  independence, 
together  with  that  importance  among  nations  which 
we  have  gained;  the  neceffary  effeCt  of  our  be¬ 
coming  dependent  on  others  for  our  fubfiftence. 

Agriculture,  as  the  firft  and  moft  important  ob¬ 
ject  with  all  nations  of  territory,  fhould  be  carried 
to  the  greateft  poffible  perfection,  before  any  con- 
liderable  encouragement  is  given  to  manufactures. 
It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  confidered  as  the  life  and 
foul  of  all  manufactures,  which  will  every  where 
profper  and  flourifh  nearly  in  proportion  as  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  is  more  orlefs  in  a  (late  of 
perfection. 

Some,  indeed,  who  are  accuftomed  to  believe 
that  every  thing  may  be  accomplilhed  with  money, 
are  induced  to  fuppofe,  that  by  giving  full  en¬ 
couragement  to  manufactures;  bringing  them  to 
a  ftate  of  profperity,  and  thereby  attracting  wealth 
from  abroad,  that  we  muft  neceffarily  encourage 
our  national  agriculture  at  the  fame  time.  But,  in 
reality,  this  is  feldom  found  to  happen;  perhaps 
in  no  inftance  whatever  with  countries  who  pof- 
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fcfs  any  confiderable  extent  of  territory.  Nations 
abounding  in  population,  as  well  as  in  the  neceffaries 
of  life,  will  always  derive  advantage  from  a  flourifli- 
ing  ftate  of  their  manufactures ;  and  the  wealth 
which  thefe  produce  will  give  farther  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  improvement  of  their  foil.  But, 
where  money  is  already  abundant,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  not  great,  as  is  precifely  the  cafe  with  this 
country  at  prefent,  manufactures,  if  carried  beyond 
a  certain  extent,  will  be  productive  of  the  very  con¬ 
trary  effeCt ;  and  may  even  be  carried  fo  far  as  com¬ 
pletely  to  check  the  improvement  of  land.  In  this 
ftate  of  a  country,  a  few  opulent  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  may  improve  the  lmall  properties 
which  they  poffefs  in  the  higheft  poffible  manner ; 
while  a  great  proportion  of  the  contiguous  diftriCts, 
and  even  of  the  whole  lands  in  the  nation,  equally 
fit  for  cultivation,  may  remain  for  ages  in  a  ftate  of 
nature  3  and  the  caufe  is  obvious. 

If  much  larger  profits  are  to  be  obtained  by  ma¬ 
nufactures  than  can  poffibly  be  got  in  agriculture, 
and  if  higher  wages  are  given  to  workmen  in  the  one 
line  than  the  other  can  afford,  as  now  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  cafe  in  this  country,  the  money- 
capital  of  the  kingdom  will  be  withdrawn  from 
every  fcheme  connected  with  agriculture,  and  placed 
in  manufactures 3  at  the  fame  time  that  labourers 
will  daily  become  more  difficult  to  procure,  and  at 
laft  too  expenfive  to  admit  of  being  employed. 
Even  at  prefent,  this  is  fo  far  the  cafe  with  us, 
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that  in  many  diftri&s  agriculture  is  not  advancing, 
and  evidently  from  this  caufe.  For,  over  the  whole 
nation,  it  will  be  found,  that  while  improvements  in 
tillage  are  ftill  carried  on  with  fpirit  in  counties  not 
poffeffed  of  large  manufactures,  they  are  very  com¬ 
monly  in  a  ftate  of  languor,  and  even  falling  behind, 
where  thefe  have  prevailed  in  any  conftderable  de¬ 
gree  ;  which  not  only  attract  almoft  the  whole  la¬ 
bourers  of  their  feveral  diftricts  towards  them,  but 
even  the  monied  properties  of  the  landholders,  as 
well  as  of  the  farmers,  who  from  the  temptation 
which  the  profits  of  thefe  extenfive  works  hold 
forth  to  them,  are  often  induced  either  to  become 
partners  in  them  immediately  themfelves,  or  to  fix 
their  fons  in  them  as  partners  :  by  which  their 
farming  capitals  being  diminifhed,  all  farther  im¬ 
provements  of  their  farms  are  either  put  entirely 
out  of  their  power,  or  they  proceed  with  much  left 
energy  and  effect.  So  far,  indeed,  has  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  in  many  diftricts  gone,  that  if  it  be  not 
quickly  counteracted,  more  national  harm  is  likely 
to  enfue  from  it  than  all  the  wealth  which  the  moft 
flourifhing  flate  of  our  manufactures  can  produce 
will  ever  be  able  to  compenfate. 

Nor  is  our  fituation,  in  this  important  point,  in 
any  degree  Angular :  Amilar  caufes  will  every  where 
be  productive  of  Amilar  effects.  And,  accordingly, 
in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  I  am  ftill  alluding  to 
nations  poffeffed  of  confiderable  territorial  property, 
fuch  as  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  it  is  well  known 
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that,  with  fcarcely  any  exception,  agriculture  has 
been  mofl  perfectly  carried  on  where  extenfivc 
manufactures  have  never  exifted. 

I  do  not  from  this  mean  to  conclude,  that  manu¬ 
factures  in  this  country  ought  not  to  be  encouraged ; 
but  I  confider  it  as  a  fair  argument  in  fupport  of 
an  opinion  which  I  with  to  eftablifh,  that  while 
any  confiderahle  part  of  our  improveable  territory 
is  left  negleCted  and  unproductive,  particularly 
while  we  are  obliged  to  apply  yearly  to  other  .na¬ 
tions  for  a  large  fupply  of  corn,  which  an  improv¬ 
ed  cultivation  of  our  own  fields  would  render  un- 
neceffary,  it  is  for  the  general  intereft  and  fecu- 
rity  of  every  part  of  the  realm,  that  the  molt  de- 
cifive  encouragement  fiiould  be  given  to  agricul¬ 
ture  :  by  which  abundance  being  fecured  of  all  the 
necefiaries  of  life,  with  their  conflant  concomitant, 
an  extenfive  population,  every  manufacture  in  the 
kingdom  might  then  with  more  propriety  be  en¬ 
couraged,  than  can  with  fafety  be  done  at  prefent. 

Some  have  been  induced  to  fuppofe,  and  even 
boldly  to  aflert,  that  the  agriculture  of  Great 
Britain  cannot  be  brought  to  a  higher  (late  of  per¬ 
fection  than  that  to  which  it  has  already  attained ; 
but  this  is  fo  entirely  contrary  to  faCt,  that  all  who 
are  verled  in  rural  affairs  will  admit,  that,  with 
due  encouragement,  our  agriculture  might  with  eafe 
be  improved  fo  as  to  yield  confiderably  more  than 
double  probably,  three  times  the  prefent  amount 
pf  it.  For  it  is  not  merely  the  commons,  and  thofe 
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grounds  ufually  termed  waftes,  and  of  which  the 
quantity  over  the  nation  is  very  great,  which  require 
improvement:  on  almoft  every  farm,  except  per¬ 
haps  in  a  few  diftridts  of  naturally  rich  foil,  and 
which  have  long  been  in  a  (late  of  high  cultivation, 
every  farmer  will  allow,  that  with  more  ample  funds, 
the  produce  might  be  greatly  increafed  $  by  which 

1 

we  might  not  only  be  rendered  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  circumftances,  completely  independent  of  other 
nations  for  our  fupplies  of  corn,  but  enabled  to 
fupport  a  much  more  extenfive  population  !  Ob¬ 
jects  of  fuch  magnitude  and  importance,  that,  in 
-  the  view  of  national  ftrength,  fecurity,  and  comfort, 
fcarcely  any  other  can  be  compared  to. 

Nor  would  it  be  either  difficult  or  expenflve  to 
give  fuch  encouragement  to  this  fource  of  wealth 
and  profperity,  as,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  would 
carry  it  to  a  degree  of  perfe&ion  which  it  may 
otherwife  never  be  able  to  attain.  All  that  a  fcheme 
for  this  purpofe  appears  to  require,  is  an  annual  al¬ 
lowance  in  money,  which  the  nation,  even  in  the 
expenfive  war  in  which  it  is  engaged,  appears  to  be 
fufficiently  able  to  afford ;  this  money  to  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  and 
of  others  in  the  different  counties  which  that  board 
fhould  diredt. 

A  fmaller  fum  might  perhaps  anfwer  the  purpofej 
but  where  great  obje&s  are  in  view,  nothing  trifling 
or  unimportant  fhould  be  brought  forward.  Having 

maturely 
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maturely  confidered  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  fubjed,  the  yearly  allowance  of  fifteen  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  appears  to  be  the  lead  that  fhould 
be  propofed  for  it,  which  may  either  be  obtained 
in  the  manner  which  in  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  efiays  I 
have  ventured  to  fugged,  from  the  general  afiefi- 
ment  of  income ;  or  from  the  produce  of  the  land- 
tax,  if  landholders  dill  continue  to  be  charged 
with  it,  and  if  purchafers  do  not  appear  for  it,  as 
mod  probably  will  be  the  cafe ;  or  if  neither  of 
thefe  modes  of  railing  the  money  for  this  purpofe 
lhall  be  approved  of,  it  diould  be  furnifhed  from 
fome  other  national  fund,  and  given  as  a  retri¬ 
bution  to  thofe  from  whom  it  ought  not  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  pad  to  have  been  taken :  I  mean  to 
the  proprietors  and  improvers  of  the  whole  territory 
of  the  kingdom,  who,  although  now  the  poored 
clafs  in  the  community,  have  yearly  been  loaded 
with  the  payment  of  two  millions  over  and  above 
their  proportions  of  other  adeffments ;  a  fum  with 
which  they  would  have  been  enabled,  for  thefe  fifty 
years  pad,  to  improve  four  hundred  thoufand  acres 
yearly  more  than  they  have  done;  from  which 
the  mod  important  advantages  mud  long  fince 
have  arifen,  not  only  to  all  proprietors  of  land,  but 
to  the  whole  empire. 

Of  the  fum  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  would 
propofe,  that  half  a  million  fhould  be  given  in  pre¬ 
miums  yearly,  through  the  medium  of  the  board  of 
agriculture,  connected  with  provincial  or  county 

edablilhments 
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eflablifhments  of  the  fame  kind :  in  each  county  a 
fum  to  be  diftributed,  correfponding  to  its  extent 
and  importance,  and  entirely  under  the  dire&ion  of 
its  own  board,  which  ought  to  be  formed  partly  of 
proprietors,  and  in  part  of  intelligent  farmers,  who 
fhould  receive  general  inftruftions  from  the  na¬ 
tional  board  on  points  chiefly  requiring  their  at¬ 
tention  ;  but  with  full  powers  to  adjudge  the  pre¬ 
miums  of  their  own  diftrifts,  independent  of  all 
controul,  in  order  to  prevent  with  certainty  all 
chance  of  jobbing  or  unequal  diflribution,  together 
with  the  jealoufies  and  complaints  which  that 
would  produce. 

The  fums  to  be  thus  appropriated  for  premiums 
would  be  very  confiderabie :  on  an  average  each 
county  would  receive  upwards  of  fix  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  yearly;  the  influence  of  which,  in 
exciting  and  promoting  a  fpirit  of  improvement 
in  every  branch  of  agriculture,  would  probably  be 
great  beyond  any  thing  that  in  this  or  any  other 
country  has  ever  taken  place. 

As  it  ought  to  be  the  great  and  leading  objeft 
of  every  agricultural  inftitution  to  provide  againfl: 
every  chance  of  famine,  and  thus  to  render  the 
country  independent  of  foreign  afliftance,  the  pre¬ 
miums  to  be  given  by  county  boards  ought  to 
have  the  encouragement  of  thofe  articles  chiefly  in 
view  which  would  more  particularly  aft  in  this 
manner.  For  promoting,  however,  the  growth  of 
corn,  direft  premiums  for  the  greatefl:  number  of 

acres 
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acres  kept  in  grain  might  do  harm ;  farmers  being 
in  general  inclined  to  have  more  of  their  grounds 
in  crops  of  corn  than  is  confident  either  with  their 
own  intered,  or  with  that  of  the  community.  The 
premiums  therefore  which  have  the  encouragement 
of  corn  crops  chiefly  in  view,  would  be  applied  with 
more  propriety  and  advantage  for  the  raifing  of 
thofe  crops  which  not  only  ferve  as  the  bed  pre¬ 
paration  for  every  variety  of  corn,  but  which  at  the 
fame  time  afford  a  direct  fupply  of  food,  both  for 
man  and  bead. 

Of  thefe,  none  will  doubt  that  the  preference 
fhould  be  given  to  potatoes,  which  fucceed  fo  well 
in  a  great  variety  of  climates,  with  fo  few  indances 
of  failure,  and  afford  fuch  a  large  proportion  of 
food,  that  they  well  may  be  termed  the  root  of 
abundance.  Were  that  quantity  of  potatoes  to  be 
planted  yearly  which  every  farm  may  eaflly  have, 
famine  would  never  be  heard  of.  From  feafons 
being  particularly  bad,  we  might  occafionally  have 
a  fcarcity  of  corn  of  every  kind ;  but  in  every  fea- 
fon  we  might  depend  on  a  full  fupply  of  this  whole- 
fome  article  of  food,  which  rarely  or  never  fails. 
One  farmer  may  have  a  worfe  crop  of  potatoes  than 
another,  or  the  crop  may  be  lefs  abundant,  and 

even. not  fo  good  over  an  extenfive  didridl,  as  it  is 

'  ^  0 

in  others ;  but  they  never  fail  to  produce  a  very 
large  fupply  of  food,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  ground  on  which  they  grow. 
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i.  With  the  view  of  encouraging  a  full  fup- 
ply  of  this  important  article,  J  would  propofe 
that  three  hundred  pounds  fterling  Ihould  be 
given  yearly,  in  each  county,  for  the  beft:  crop  on 
the  largeft  quantity  of  ground.  The  quantity 
not  to  be  lefs  than  a  hundred  acres,  and  the 
ground  to  be  afterwards  fown  with  wheat,  barley, 


or  oats,  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  300  o  o 

For  the  next  largeft  quantity  of  the  beft  crop 
of  potatoes,  not  lefs  than  forty  acres,  -  -  -  -  100  o  o 

And  for  the  third  largeft  quantity,  not  lefs 
than  twenty-five  acres,  --------  50  op 


All  to  be  managed  according  to  the  rules  of 
good  hulbandry  to  be  furnifhed  by  the  board  of 
every  county. 

2.  In  like  manner,  for  the  three  greateft  quan¬ 
tities  of  land,  not  lefs  than  one  hundred  acres  in 
the  largeft,  forty  in  the  fecond,  and  twenty-five 
in  the  third,  of  the  beft  turnips,  carrots,  cab¬ 
bages,  or  drilled  beans  or  peafe.  The  ground 
to  be  afterwards  cropped  with  wheat,  barley,  or 

oats,  -  -  ^  -  450  o  q 

3.  For  the  three  largeft  produbts,  of  the 
heavieft  and  beft  corn,  whether  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  or  oats  j  on  quantities  of  land  not  lefs  than 
one  hundred  acres,  forty  acres,  and  twenty-five 
acres,  which,  during  the  preceding  year,  fhall 
have  been  in  well  managed  fallow,  the  ground 
not  having  been  in  a  fit  ftate  for  a  drilled  green 

crop, . -  450  q  o 

4.  For  the  three  largeft  quantities  of  land  pro¬ 
perly  manured  with  lime,  marl,  fea  ware,  or 
fhells,  or  any  other  article  not  produced  upon  the 
farm,  of  which  the  comity  board  of  agriculture 
fhall  approve ;  the  quantities  not  to  be  lefs  than 
a  hundred  acres,  fifty  acres,  and  twenty-five 


Carried  over  1350  o  o 
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Brought  forward  1350  o  O 
acres;  and  none  of  the  quantities  of  ground  for 
which  this  premium  fhall  be  given,  to  be  allowed 
in  competition  in  any  enfuing  year,  for  the  pre¬ 
miums  N°  1,  2,  and  3,  -  --  --  --  -  430  o  O 

5.  For  the  bell  management  of  farm-manure, 
and  the  greateft  quantities  produced  on  farms  of  a 
given  number  of  acres,  one  prize  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  another  of  one  hundred,  and  a  third 

of  fifty  pounds,  -  -  -  -  --  --  --  430  o  o 

6.  For  the  greateft  number  of  good  horfes 
which  any  farmer  fhall  breed  and  rear,  the  number 
to  be  allowed  in  competition  not  being  lefs  than 
twenty,  three  hundred  pounds  fterling ;  for  the 
next  largeft  number,  not  lefs  than  ten,  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds ;  and  for  the  third  clafs,  not  being 

lefs  than  fix,  fifty  pounds,  -  -  --  --  -  45  00  o 

/.  For  the  three  greateft  numbers  of  the  beft 
breed  of  black  cattle,  particularly  for  oxen  em¬ 
ployed  in  tillage;  the  numbers  to  be  allowed  in 
competition  for  each  prize  to  be  fixed  by  the  county 
board  of  agriculture,  -  --------43000 

8.  For  the  three  greateft  numbers  of  the  beft 

breed  of  fheep;  the  numbers  allowed  as  above 
being  likewife  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  -------------  -  430  o  0 

9.  For  the  three  largeft  and  beft  managed 
dairies;  the  number  of  cows  for  the  largeft  prize 
not  being  lefs  than  forty,  for  the  fecond  twenty- 

five,  and  for  the  third  fifteen,  ------  430  o  o 

10.  For  the  greateft  quantity  of  land  kept  in 
complete  tillage,  with  the  leaft  number  of  fer- 

vants,  horfes,  and  oxen,  -  ------  300  o  o 

11.  For  the  greateft  quantity  of  planting  on 
grounds  completely  enclofed,  and  in  every  other 


Carried  over  £.4350  o  o 
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Brought  forward  4350  o  0 
point  under  the  bed  management,  the  rules  for 
which  to  be  given  by  the  general  board  of  agri¬ 
culture,  one  prize  of  400/.  the  quantity  not  being 
lefs  than  one  hundred  acres  3  a  fecond  prize  of 
200/.  the  quantity  not  lefs  than  fifty  acres ;  and 
a  third  of  one  hundred  pounds,  the  quantity  not 
being  lefs  than  twenty-five  acres,  -----  700  o  0 

12.  For  the  bed  management  of  a  farm  in  all 
its  parts  5  in  which  I  would  include  inclofing, 
draining,  clearing  the  grounds  of  dones  3  neatnefs 
in  tillage,  and  in  the  indruments  employed  in  it 5 
the  larged,  mod  ufeful,  and  bed  managed  gardens 
and  orchards  3  the  complete  dedru&ion  of  weeds  5 
as  well  as  various  other  articles  3  one  premium  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  one  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  a  third  of  fifty  pounds,  -  -  -  -  -  -  45  00® 

To  this  fum  would  be  to  add  an  allowance 
for  expence  of  management  3  but,  as  in  every 
county  in  the  kingdom,  a  fufficient  number  of 
proprietors  and  farmers  would  appear  without  fee 
or  reward,  to  take  charge  of  the  general  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  board,  the  real  expence  of  this  article 
would  not  be  important  5  particularly,  as  much  of 
the  bufinefs  of  every  parifh  might  be  eafily  ma¬ 
naged  by  a  committee  of  its  own  inhabitants, 

.  chofen  for  particular  purpofes  by  the  county 
boards.  So  that  the  chief  expence  of  manage¬ 
ment  would  confift  in  rent  for  apartments  in  the 
county  town,  at  which  all  general  meetings  would 
be  held  3  together  with  lalaries  to  a  fecretary 
and  clerk,  for  all  of  which  the  yearly  allowance 
of  three  hundred  pounds  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
fufficient,  -  --  --  --  --  --  300  o  G 


Carried  over  5800  o  o 
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Brought  forward  5800  o  o 
Arid  laftly,  an  allowance  Ihould  be  made  for 
various  ueforefeen  contingencies  to  which  the  in- 
ftitution  might  probably  be  expofed,  which  I 

fliall  e  ft  i  mate  at  -  -  --  --  --  -  300  o  o 

£•  6ico  O  o 

On  the  allowance  of  half  a  million  yearly  to  be 
diftributed  among  all  the  counties  in  the  kingdom, 
in  proportion  to  their  extent  and  other  circum- 
ftances,  this  fum  of  fix  thoufand  one  hundred  pounds 
would  be  nearly  a  medium  of  the  whole :  fome  of 
the  largeft  would  be  entitled  indeed  to  a  great 
deal  more;  in  which  there  might  either  be  two  dif- 
tridts,  with  an  agricultural  board  for  each ;  or  the 
number  of  premiums  might  be  increafed. 

The  next,  and  not  the  leafl  important  part  of  the 
plan,  confifts  in  the  application  of  the  other  part  of 
the  fum  which  I  have  fuppofed  the  nation  fhould 
allow  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  amount¬ 
ing  yearly  to  a  million  flerling. 

This  fum  I  would  propofe  to  be  lent  free  of  in- 
tereft,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  to  proprietors 
and  farmers  who  might  apply  for  it  pofleffed 
of  grounds  which  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
the  county  fhould'  judge  to  be  capable  of  im¬ 
provement  ;  the  money  to  be  entirely  at  the  difpofal 
of  the  county  boards,  who  fhould  be  diredted  to  fee 
ir  properly  applied,  and  to  take  fufficient  fecurity  for 
the  repayment  of  the  principal  fums :  and  as  it 
fhould  not  be  given  in  a  greater  proportion  than 

five 
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five  pounds  fterling  for  every  acre  to  be  im¬ 
proved,  a  fum  which  all  improvers  would  be  thank¬ 
ful  on  thefe  terms  to  accept,  two  hundred  thoufand 
acres  of  land,  which  at  prefent  are  nearly  unproduc¬ 
tive, would,  from  this  fource  alone,  be  yearly  brought 
to  a  Hate  of  cultivation  ;  the  very  important  ad¬ 
vantages  of  which  are  fc>  obvious,  that  they  need 
not  here  be  enumerated. 

/  '  .j  1  s 

As  one  million  of  this  money  would  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  become  due  annually,  if  another  million 
fhould  Hill  be  given  by  the  nation,  two  millions 
would  thus  be  employed  yearly  in  the  fame  manner; 
by  which,  in  a  very  fhort  period  of  time,  all  the 
grounds  in  the  kingdom  would  be  brought  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  cultivation  which  they  are  capable 
of  receiving ;  an  event  which  there  is  no  reafon  to 
fuppofe  will  ever  take  place  if  it  be  not  done  by 
this,  or  fome  other  extraordinary  exertion :  for  the 
expence  of  the  cultivation  of  land  is  fo  great,  and  the 
profits  arifing  from  it  fo  fmall  and  uncertain,  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  trade  and  manufadlures, 
that  large  capitals  will  feldom  or  never  be  employed 
in  it,  if  public  encouragement  be  not,  in  one  form 
or  another,  given  to  it. 

Hitherto  our  Board  of  Agriculture  has  proved 
of  little  utility  to  the  nation,  merely  from  the 
funds  with  which  it  has  been  fupplied  being  totally 
inadequate  to  any  important  exertion.  In  order  to 
prove  ufeful,  this  board  mufl  have  a  large  fum  to 
difpofe  of  yearly  :  premiums  mufl  be  given ;  and, 

in 
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in  the  prefent  opulent  (late  of  fhe  kingdom,  thele 
premiums,  in  order  to  excite  the  attention  of  farm¬ 
ers,  muft  be  ample.  Small  fums  would  be  of  little 
or  no  avail ;  but  to  the  amount  affixed  to  each  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  foregoing  fcheme,  they  would  give  fuch 
fpirit  to  every  branch  of  agriculture  as  none  can 
be  aware  of  who  are  not  fully  and  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fubjeCh 

The  more  immediate  advantages  of  the  fcheme 
would  be,  that  it  would  quickly  produce,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  a  more  ample  fupply  of  all  the  ne- 
ceffiaries  of  life  than  hitherto  we  have  ever  poffeffed ; 
together  with  all  thofe  beneficial  effects  which  never 
fail  to  refult  from  their  being  abundant.  It  would 
neceffarily  tend  to  a  rapid  increafe  of  population;  and, 
by  exciting  in  our  youth  a  greater  bias  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  land  than  for  manufactures,  it  would 
render  them  more  healthy ;  more  attached  to  their 
country,  and  therefore  more  to  be  depended  on  for  its 
protection,  than  men  can  in  general  be  whofe  lives 
are  ufually  fpent  in  diffipacion,  as  too  frequently 
happens  with  the  lower  clafs  of  manufacturers,  when 
collected,  as  they  now  commonly  are,  in  large 
numbers  together ;  and  who  feldom  place  any  va¬ 
lue  on  a  country,  but  in  proportion  to  the  price 
which  they  receive  in  it  for  their  workmanfhip. 
Exceptions  to  this  are  no  doubt  to  be  met  with ; 
but  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  a  nation  whofe  youth 
confifts  chiefly  of  manufacturers,  will  never  be  fo 
fecure  or  independent  as  it  would  be  with  the 

I  fame 
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fame  population  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 

knd. 

That  the  views  which  I  have  ventured  to  fugged 

OO 

for  this  defirable  and  interfling  object,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  agriculture  of  our  country,  are  the  beft 
that  can  be  propofed,  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  ima¬ 
gine  :  In  various  parts  they  would  need  from  time  to 
time  to  be  alteredxparticularly  in  the  articles  for  which 
premiums  are  to  be  given,  which  in  fome  coun¬ 
ties  might  be  very  different  from  thofe  to  which 
they  ought  to  be  applied  in  others:  In  fome  they 
might  be  given  in  a  greater  proportion  for  the 
encouragement  of  tillage,  while  in  others  they  fhould 
be  chiefly  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
of  cattle.  The  foregoing  plan  is  held  forth  merely 
for  the  purpofe  of  having  the  fubjeft  more  fully 
confidered  by  the  nation,  and  if  poffible,  by  govern¬ 
ment,  than  hitherto  it  appears  to  have  been ;  and  if 
this  (hall  ever  be  done,  and  more  ample  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  much 
more  perfe£t  plans  will  be  brought  forth  by  the 
united  efforts  of  thofe  engaged  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  fource  of  our  national  wealth  and  profpe- 
rity  than  any  individual  can  poffibly  produce. — 
From  thefe  it  would  quickly  appear,  that  in  the 
profecution  of  any  extenfive  fcheme  for  agricultural 
improvements,  all  our  commons  fhould  be  divided; 
the  crown  lands  be  difpofed  of ;  tythes  be 
done  away,  by  felling  them  to  the' proprietors  by 
whom  they '  are  paid,  or  in  any  other  manner  that 

may 
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may  be  judged  better ;  and  that  the  management 
of  the  poor  fhould  be  put  on  a  different  footing. 

With  a  view  alfo  of  diverting  the  national  atten¬ 
tion  from  that  rage,  or  ftrong  propenfity,  which  for 
fome  time  pad  has  prevailed  in  it  for  extenfive 
manufactures,  it  might  be  an  important  objeCt 
with  an  agricultural  plan  of  improvement,  to  com¬ 
bine,  as  far  as  it  can  with  propriety  be  done,  the 
practice  of  agriculture  with  that  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  3  not  by  giving  manufacturers  the  charge  of 
large  farms,  but  by  allotting  to  all  who  fhould  wifh 
for  it,  and  wherever  it  could  be  done,  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  ground  for  a  garden,  and  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  one  or  two  cows. 

Some,  indeed,  have  imagined  that  this  ought  not 
to  be  done,  being  of  opinion  that  the  two  employ¬ 
ments  muft  be  carried  on  to  greater  perfection  when 
divided,  than  they  can  poffibly  be  by  one  perfon. 
But  while  in  one  view  the  obfervation  is  fufficient- 
ly  proper  and  well  founded,  in  others  it  certainly  is 
not.  A  manufacturer  would  no  doubt  be  unfit  to 
manage  any  large  agricultural  undertaking,  but  it 
does  not  appear  how  in  any  way  he  could  be  hurt 
by  having  the  charge  of  a  few  acres  3  which  would 
commonly  be  all  kept  in  grafs  for  his  cows,  except¬ 
ing  fuch  parts  of  it  as  he  might  wifh  to  work  with 
the  fpade  for  the  production  of  garden  fluffs  and 
potatoes  for  his  family.  Even  this  occafional  occu¬ 
pation  with  the  fpade,  however,  would  in  the  opinion 
of  many  prove  injurious  to  manufacturers,  from  their 
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being  afraid  that  it  would  occupy  time  which  other- 
wife  might  be  employed  with  more  advantage  and 
profit.  But  men  who  argue  in  this  manner,  build 
their  opinion  on  fpeculation,  and  not  on  praCHce  and 
obfervation.  They  do  not  confult  the  nature  of 
man,  who  mull  have  fome  variety  in  his  purfuits/ 
otherwife  he  will  be  unhappy ;  and  we  all  know 
how  unproductive  that  labour  muft  be  while  thofe 
by  whom  it  is  carried  on  are  in  a  (late  of  difeontent. 
It  appears  indeed  to  be  too  harfh  and  fevere  to  infift 
on  a  weaver  fpending  every  inftant  of  his  time  at  his 
loom,  or  a  fmith  at  his  anvil:  accordingly  it  is 
feldom  or  never  done  ;  for  this  clafs  of  men,  when 
deprived  of  the  more  rational  occupation  of  work¬ 
ing  and  taking  charge  of  a  fmall  portion  of  ground 
for  the  benefit  of  their  families,  feldom  fail  to  fpend 
a  confiderable  part  of  their  time  in  the  ale-houfe, 
and  not  more  than  a  few  days  of  every  week  in  bu- 
linefs.  Whereas  it  is  almoft  every  where  remarked, 
that  this  feldom  happens  with  any  of  thofe  who 
have  not  hitherto  been  collected  together,  but 
working  feparately,  and  often  at  a  diftance  from 
each  other,  commonly  poffefs  a  few  acres  of 
ground,  in  the  management  of  which  they  not  only 
derive  amufement  and  happinefs,  but  they  and 
their  children,  while  employed  in  this  manner,  be¬ 
come  more  robuft  and  healthy,  and  imbibe  much 
more  virtuous  principles  than  are  commonly  met 
with  among  thofe  manufacturers  who  do  not  enjoy 
this  advantage. 

The 
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The  influence  of  this  is  very  remarkable  in  the 
difference  which,  in  thefe  circumftances,  takes  place, 
between  cotton  manufacturers,  who  in  general  are 
collected  together  in  great  numbers,  often  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  a  thoufand,  and  thofe  who 
carry  on  the  manufacture  of  our  national  broad¬ 
cloth,  who,  almoft  every  where,  work  feparately 
and  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  employ  all 
the  hours  which  they  devote  to  relaxation  and 
amufement,  in  the  care  of  their  garden  and  other 
fmall  portions  of  ground  which  they  happen  to  pof- 
fefs  ;  to  which  they  and  their  families  become  com¬ 
monly  fo  much  attached,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  remain  in  them,  fmall  as  their  properties 
commonly  are,  for  many  generations.  Nor  does 
the  pofTefllon  of  this  variety  make  them  worfe 
tradefmen,  or  induce  them  to  work  lefs,  as  fome 
fpeculative  men  have  fuppofed  it  would  do :  while, 
in  various  ways,  it  tends  to  make  them  more  vir¬ 
tuous  citizens,  this  clafs  of  manufacturers  are  every 
where  noted  for  their  induflry,  and  for  the  quantity 
of  cloth  which  they  produce ;  and  w7e  all  know  that 
the  article  itfelf,  which  has  long  been  eonfidered  as 
the  ftaple  commodity  of  our  country,  is  the  bed 
and  mod  perfeCt  of  its  kind  that  any  where  can  be 
met  with. 


Some  manufactures  neceflfarily  require  the  united 
labour  of  many  workmen:  but  this  is  not  frequent; 
nor  do  we  know  of  any  which  require  fuch  num¬ 
bers  to  be  employed  in  one  body  as  to  prevent  the 
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poftibility  of  their  being  all  fupplied  with  fmall 
pofteflions  of  two  or  three  acres.  It  may  be  for  the 
intereft  of  a  few  large  money-proprietors  to  collect 
manufacturers  in  great  numbers  together,  and  thus 
to  enjoy  the  profits  of  their  accumulated  labour; 
but  this  being  productive  of  the  moft  deftruCtive 
confequences,  both  to  the  morals  and  health  of 
thofe  whom  they  employ,  and  thereby  detrimental 
to  the  whole  nation,  it  is  furely  full  time  that  to 
the  very  extenfive  length  to  which  undertakings  of 
this  kind  are  now  frequently  carried,  fome  check  or 
regulation  fhould  be  applied. 

The  moft  defirable,  and  perhaps  the  moft  effec¬ 
tual  mode  of  doing  this,  would  be,  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  when  pofTefTed  of  powers  and  funds 
fufficient  for  the  purpofe,  to  bring  forth  and  fupport 
a  plan  for  giving  to  every  manufacturer,  in  all  dif- 
triCts  which  admit  of  it,  two,  three,  or  four  acres 
of  ground,  according  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil  and 
other  circumftances  of  his  fituation.  The  defire 
which  univerfally  prevails  among  the  lower  claffes 
of  people  for  this  kind  of  poffeffion,  being  every 
where  great,  were  a  plan  of  this  kind  to  take  place, 
a  great  proportion  of  manufacturers,  who  are  now  col¬ 
lected  in  large  bodies,  would  feparate,  and  become 
more  induftnous,  more  ufeful,  and  better  members 
of  fockty,  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  while 
their  prefent  mode  of  life  is  purfued. 

In  various  ways,  a  fcheme  of  this  kind  would 
prove  ufeful,  both  to  farmers  and  proprietors  of 
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land,  as  well  as  to  manufacturers.  If  unimproved 
grounds  vtfere  in  general  allotted  for  this  purpofe,  of 
which  almoft  every  farm  in  the  kingdom  contains  a 
proportion,  a  very  confidcrable  quantity,  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  feveral  millions  of  acres,  which  are  now  al¬ 
moft  altogether  unproductive,  might  thus  be  quickly 
improved  to  the  higheft  degree  of  cultivation,*  and 
at  little  or  no  expence ;  for  fmall  portions  of  land, 
poflefted  in  this  manner  by  individuals,  are  ma¬ 
naged  with  no  other  expenditure  of  time,  the  chief 
article  of  expence,  it  may  be  remarked,  with  which 
all  agricultural  improvements  are  attended,  than  of 
that  which  would  be  otherwife  fpent  in  idlenels. 
The  very  higheft  value  would  be  given  for  ground 
occupied  in  this  manner ;  and  by  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  manufacturers  being  difperfed  over  the  king¬ 
dom,  their  wives  and  children  would,  in  bufy  fea- 
fons,  prove  an  ufeful  and  important  addition  to  the 
numbers  ufually  employed  in  farming  operations. 

I  alfo  think,  that,  with  the  view  of  adding  to  the 
comfort  and  happmefs  of  a  very  ufeful  fet  of  men, 
our  national  fchoolmafters,  who  hitherto  have  not 
been  properly  taken  care  of,  a  fmall  portion  of 
ground,  fufficient  for  a  garden  and  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  one  or  two  cows,  ibould  be  allotted  to 

\ 

each  of  them. 

Even  this  I  would  confider  as  an  important  agri- 

i 

cultural  improvement ;  for  every  acre  which  might 
thus  be  given  to  fchoolmafters,  and  the  fame  obfer- 
vation  will  apply  to  thofe  portions  of  land  which  may 
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be  allotted  to  manufacturers,  would  yield  more  than 
double  the  quantity  which  it  commonly  does  when 
forming  part  of  an  extenfive  farm.  In  the  one  cafe 
it  is  feldom  either  fully  cultivated  or  manured; 
whereas  in  the  other,  as  every  part  of  it  would  be 
repeatedly  wrought  with  the  fpade,  and  be  regularly 
furnifhed  with  very  ample  fupplies  of  manure,  every 
Ipot,  occupied  in  this  manner,  would  quickly  arrive 
at  the  higheft  ft  ate  of  fertility  to  which  it  could 
poffibly  be  brought;  with  the  advantage ‘alfo,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  of  being  done  with  little  or 
no  expenditure  of  time  which  otherwife  would  have 
been  employed  in  any  ufeful  purfuit. 

Thefe,  as  well  as  many  other  improvements 
which  the  date  of  our  agriculture  appears  to  require, 
may,  at  firft  view,  feem  to  be  attended  with  diffi¬ 
culties  not  likely  to  be  furmounted.  But  if  fuffi- 
cient  funds  ffiall  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  every  difficulty  will  vaniffi  ;  nor  would  the 
funds  which  might  be  affigned  for  this  purpofe  re¬ 
main  long  in  an  unproductive  ftate  even  in  the 
view  of  pecuniary  remuneration  to  the  public.  I 
think  it  probable,  if  this  were  done,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  perhaps  even  in  lefs, 
we  fhould  draw  from  other  nations,  in  return  for 
corn,  double  the  amount  yearly  of  all  that  I  have 
propofed  to  allow  for  it,  inftead  of  fending  thofe 
large  fums  abroad  which  we  are  now  doing  for  grain 
daily.  '  y| 

The  only  objection,  therefore,  that  can  proba¬ 
bly 
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bly  occur  to  the  plan  of  encouraging  agriculture 
by  an  allotment  of  premiums,  namely,  the  ex¬ 
pence  with  which  it  rauft  be  attended,  would  thus 
be  entirely  done  away.  But,  admitting  that  this 
might  be  uncertain,  dill  we  fhould  not  confider 
the  money  employed  in  a  fcheme  for  this  purpofe 
as  loft  *.  the  whole  of  it  would  not  only  remain  in  the 
nation,  but,  being  generally  diffufed  amongft  the 
moft  induftrious  fet  of  the  community,  the  fame 
fum  would  act  in  a  tenfold  degree,  in  anfwering  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  fhould  be  given :  every  pre¬ 
mium  adjudged  to  a  farmer  would  be  quickly  em¬ 
ployed  in  carrying  on  farther  improvements ;  from 
which,  and  from  the  additional  fpirit  which  they 
would  excitej  premiums  to  the  extent  of  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  yearly,  would  adt  in  the  improvement  of  our 
national  agriculture,  in  a  degree  of  which  no  calcu¬ 
lation  can  be  made  and,  in  the  fame  proportion, 
they  would  quickly  refund  not  only  the  whole  ca¬ 
pital  which  might  be  employed  in  them,  but  the^ 
moft  abundant  intereft,  that  money  in  any  other 
fituadon  was  ever  known  to  afford,  by  the  various 
and  important  advantages  which  they  would  foon 
yield  to  the  people  in  every  clafs  of  fociety.  At 
no  very  diftant  period,  indeed,  the  moft  confider- 
able  part  of  this  annual  allowance  from  the  nation 
would  become  unneceffary.  I  allude  to  the  yearly 
loan  of  a  million  without  intereft  for  the  purpofe  of 
improving  grounds  that  are  now  nearly  or  entirely 
unproductive,  from  a  deficiency  of  funds.  I  think 
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it  probable,  that  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  no  farther  advances  would  for  this  part 
of  the  plan  be  required ;  as,  in  the  courfe  of  that 
time,  the  whole  improvable  grounds  in  the  nation 
would  be  fo  far  advanced  in  cultivation,  that  the 
fum  which  at  that  time  would  be  lent  out,  being 
continued  without  farther  advances  for  twenty  years 
longer,  would  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe ;  at 
which  period  a  million  yearly  would  either  revert  to 
the  national  funds,  from  thofe  to  whom  it  might  be 
lent  at  the  time  ;  or  it  might  be  continued  longer, 
till  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  fhould  be  im¬ 
proved  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  perfection  of  which 
they  fhould  be  judged  to  be  capable. 

The  very  important  benefits  which  thus  would 
refult  from  an  improved  ftate  of  our  agriculture, 
but  which  cannot  be  obtained  if  public  encourage¬ 
ment  be  withheld  from  it,'  might  accordingly  be 
foon  in  our  poflefiion,  by  the  operation  of  the  very 
moderate  yearly  allowance  which  I  have  ventured 
to  mention  as  the  fum  which  the  fcheme  would  re¬ 
quire. 

There  is  therefore  much  reafon  to  hope,  if  our 
landed  proprietors  will  unite,  and  apply  to  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  well-digefted  plan  for  this  purpofe, 
that  full  fupport  will  be  obtained  for  it.  And  in 
what  manner  could  an  expenditure  to  this  amount 
be  fo  ufefully  employed  P— If  the  minifter  will  refo- 
lutely  come  forward  and  fay,  that. he  is  refolved 
to  place  no  more  taxes  on  confumption,  but  to 
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truft  entirely  to  a  certain  proportion  of  income,  and 
to  abandon  the  funding  fyftem,  the  national  wealth 
is  at  prefent  fo  great,  that  he  may  raife  a  fufficiency 
for  this  and  every  other  purpofe,  without  adting 
with  feverity  on  any  part  of  the  community.  And 
if  at  the  fame  time  he  will  give  his  fupport  to  this 
or  any  other  fcheme  for  the  more  complete  im¬ 
provement  of  our  national  territory,  the  fatisfadtion, 
and  additional  vigour,  which  thus  would  be  given 
to  the  community,  would  be  of  more  real  avail, 
both  in  preventing  disturbances  at  home,  and  in 
repelling  attacks  from  abroad,  than  any  other  mea- 
fure  is  perhaps  able  to  afford.  Our  fleets  and  ar¬ 
mies  have  completely  done  their  duty;  the  com¬ 
merce  of  every  nation  that  has  appeared  againfl: 
us,  is  nearly  annihilated ;  their  navies  are  deflroy- 
ed,  and  their  coafts'  expofed  to  every  attack  that 
we  may  incline  to  make  upon  them ;  while  ours 
are  protedted  by  our  vidtorious  fleets,  and  by  fuch 
a  formidable  military  eftablifhment  as  we  never. 

before  poflefled  !  But  as  thefe  means  of  fafety  can- 
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not  at  all  times  be  kept  up,  it  appears  now  to  be 
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incumbent  on  thofe  to  whom  our  national  concerns 
are  intruded,  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  our  com¬ 
plete  fecurity  in  future,  when  thefe  eftabliflimente' 
may  be  done  away ;  for  which  purpofe,  nothing 
can  be  equal  to  that  ftate  of  the  nation,  which 
there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  would  arife  from  the  di¬ 
minution  and  ultimate  removal  of  our  public  debt; 
and  from  thofe  habits  of  life  which  our  youth,  over 
i  the 
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the  whole  nation,  would  acquire  on  their  views  being 
chiefly  direded  to  agricultural  purfuits,  a  courfe  of 
life  which  never  fails  to  create  fuch  national  attach¬ 
ment  as  no  country  has  ever  been  known  to  poflefs, 
whofe  chief  dependence  has  been  placed  on  wealth 
acquired  in  any  other  manner. 

If  the  various  advantages  which  Great  Britain  de¬ 
rives  from  her  extenfive  commerce,  her  powerful 
fleets,  and  infular  fltuation  s  and  efpecially  from 
that  enthufiafm  and  zeal  which  all  who  live  under 
her  equitable  and  mild  laws  univerfally  feel  for  her 
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protection,  be  combined  with  that  full  attention  to 
the  pratice  of  agriculture,  which  alone  can  render 
her  independent  of  other  nations  for  her  fubfiftence ; 
even  the  prefent  generation  will  enjoy  the  fatisfac- 
tion  to  perceive,  that  the  lame  degree  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  happinefs  with  which  they  and  their  fore¬ 
fathers  have  been  blefled,  is  to  defcend  to  their 
latefl:  pofterity  !  for  in  that  cafe  they  will  fee,  that 
the  means  of  protection  with  which  the"  inhabitants 
of  this  envied  land  are  provided,  are  not  to  be  ex- 
haufted  s  and  that  their  power  of  ufing  them  would 
at  all  times  be  irreflftible. 

O  fortunatos  nimium  fiia  fi  bona  norint 

BRITANNOS ! 


THE  END. 


